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BOTHWELL CASTLE. 


The engraving presents a fine view of the 
noted castle of Bothwell, so frequently men- 
tioned in Scottish history. This relic of for- 
mer times is situated in Lanarkshire, (Scot- | 
tlan,) on the banks of the Clyde, above Glas- 
gow. 

Towering from a rugged eminence above the | 
margin of the river, it stands a forcible and | 
emblematic memento of the proud and indomi- 
table spirit of that once rude but valiant peo- 
ple, the freeborn Scots. Here was once the 
seat of the formidable Douglasses. Within this 


splendid fortress Edward I. placed his chief 


garrison when prosecuting his artful and daring 
measures for the subjugation of Scotland ; 
while the strong arm of Wallace was nerved to 
desperation in its defence. 

Bothwell bridge, 
above, is an ancient structure, famous as the 
scene of an engagement fought June 22nd, 
1679, between the king’s forces under Duke 
Monmouth, and the Covenanters, in which the | 
latter were defeated with great slaughter, 

It may not be uninteresting to take a cursory 
notice in this place, of castlesin general. Tho’ 


now allowed to decay or remaining for ostenta- | 
, | has been referred to several successive eras. 


tion rather than defence, castles were formerly 
numerous in Great Britain, being extensive 


edifices built to defend those inhabiting them, | 


against hostile assaults. The people of but 
partly civilized nations find it frequently ne- 
cessary to make 
against the attacks of their neighbors as well 
as of distant und more natural enemies. Hence | 
the weaker retire to eminences difficult of ac- | 
cess, erecting a sort of bulwark around them, 
behind which they can remain comparatively | 
secure. The islanders of the Pacific Ocean 
establish their fortifications on some favorable 
rock or on a promontory jutting over and near- 
ly surrounded by the sea, while the passage by | 
land, often scarcely accessible, they still fur- 


crossing the river just | 


some special provision 


| ther obstruct by deep ditches and palisades. 

| By our North American Indians, these means of 
| security seem to have been but little resorted 
|to. They confided in the physical strength 
| and the stratagem with which the ‘‘ Great Spi- 

| rit”? had endowed them. ‘They cared not to 
| be sheltered by enclosures, and they despised 
to be confined within them. The mounds found 
in our western states and thought by some to 
_be remnants of their fortifications, even if the 
| work of the present race, may be more justly 
considered the remains of enclosures erected 
for taking the Buffalo. With the Indians of 
| South America it was different. Among them 
we find intrenchments, but in their simplest 
| forms. They are formed by digging three or 
| four ranges of ditches around the top of a hill, 
| each strengthened by a parapet whence to re- 
| pel or annoy assailants. In the centre of the 
| whole are their dwellings. This manner of 
procedure has been compared to the custom 


_of the ancient Britons against the Romans ; the 
remains of such entrenchments existing to the 
present day. These structures were improved 
| upon as Civilization advanced; towers were 
i | built, castles were then erected and these were 
| finally enclosed within areas for convenience 
|as well as defence. The gradual advance- 
| ment of English castles to their final state, 


They were generally erected at individual ex- 
pense and for individual benefit, but were at 
first few in number. They served as places 
of confinement for the disorderly as well as se- 
curity for the orderly. They finally become 
the residences of petty tgrants or of outlaws, and 
| were made subservient to those in oppressing 
| and domineering over their vassals, and to 
| these i in setting defiance to the government. 
In the reign of Stephen 1115 castles were erect- 
j ed, but in consequence of the intolerable li- 
'centiousness of their owners, a treaty was ef- 
fected with Henry, Duke of Normandy, where- 
by all constructed within a certain period were 
In subsequent reigns, however, 


| destroyed. 
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4 CLIMACTERS 


OF THE MIND. 


others were bnilt; and finally was effected the | objects and scenery give it an aspect of pecul- 
completion of strong and extensive edifices, | 
enclosing spacious areas. To these belonged | 
several important parts, among which was the | 
barbican or watch tower, extending beyond the | 
moat and connected to the principai by a draw | 


bridge, so that if the tower was taken the cas- 
tle might still remain inaccessible. There 
were also contrivances by which the inhabi- 
tants of one castle could communicate with 
those of another. 


Castles were often sufficiently large to 
contain dwellings, churches, chapels, and 
even monasteries. The materials of which 
they were constructed, were wood, mortar 
hardened, mortar and stone, or stone alone. 
Before cannon were in use, besiegers assailed 
these fortresses by the means of machines pro- 
jecting stones of the weight of two or three 
hundred pounds ; with battering rams, fire, &c. 
and by mining. Some of the most daring 
achievements on record are those in which 
some of the castles of Scotland were stormed. 
As the attempt was a hazardous one it was ne- 
cessary that it should be prosecuted with des- 
perate courage and activity, which, added to 
the natural ferocity of the combattants in those 
semi-barbarous times, frequently rendered the 
assault of a castle a most sanguinary conflict. 
While the besiegers were exerting all their va- 
lor without, the besieged were as vigorously 
engaged annoying and repelling them. They 
projected the stones back upon those from 
whom they came; packages of wool were 
thrust in the way of the battering rams to resist 
the concussion; huge pieces of timber hurled 
upon the assailants and their works, and burn- 
ing sand was poured upon their heads while 
forcing the gates. If the castle was taken the 
garrison were dealt with as is usual with bar- 
brrous nations, being put to death, and treated 
with crue!ty in proportion to the bravery with 
which they defended themselves. 


Bothwell Castle is a bold and striking ruin; 
one of the most magnificent in Scotland. It 
appears to have been of large dimensions and 
a place of great strength. The whole is exe- 
cuted with smoothe red colored stone. It is 
adorned with lofty towers at both ends. The 
country in the midst of which it stands is re- 
markably beautiful and picturesque, and while 


iar grandeur. B. W. 


Original. 


| THE CLIMACTERS OF THE MIND. 


BY SAURIN E, LANE. 


The climacters of the body have ofien been 
made the theme of discussion ; and that the 
mind is clamacteric—that great and signal 
changes come over it, at certain periods of 
life, has not, perhaps escaped the attention of 
any careful observer of man. 

We behold man in infancy, helpless—with 
no sense but that of entire dependence—guid- 
ed almost wholly by instinct, and totally una- 
ware of that spark of God which lies buried 
within his bosom. Who would dream that 
within that infant breast slumbered any of the 
lightning and the thunder of manhood—any of 
its longings and its hopes, its anxiety and its 
‘dread! Yet how few moons wax and wane 
| ere we behold him girding himself for the act- 
_ive scenes and the struggle of life. A great 
_change has come over him. 

But the transformation has not been sudden. 
The pericd of youth has been passed—a period 
bringing with it its own peculiar scenes— 
scenes as widely different as the morning, 
cheered by the matin song of the birds, and 
the noon with its sweat, its dust, and its scorch- 
ing sun. It is a morn-like period. Pleasures 
invite—innocent pleasures. It is the reign of 
the fancy. The mind reposed on flowers—a 
charm lives in every blade of grass; the dis- 
tant hills of life are all robed in azure. He 
dreams not of their steep and rugged ascent— 
of the flint and the thorn which lacerate the 
foot of mankind. It is a period of cloudless 
skies ; bright hope spreads her golden wing, 
"and every moment is a moment of bliss! Hap- 
py youth! Happy in thy absence of toil, of 
care and the corroding passions; but happier 
far in thy unconscious innoecnce ! 

As man, however, departs his youth—how 
| projects of ambition engross his soul! Then, 
indeed, occurs the grand climacter of the 
mind. It is then the “trophy” begins to dis- 
_turbhis sleep. He longs for fame for “‘ place’? 
among hisfellowmen. Like the man of books, 


who, tired, determines to visit and behold with 


the structure is a superb one, the surrounding , his own eyes the lands he has so often read of, 
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so he resolves to realize his dreams—to seize 
and appropriate those visions which were but 
the amusement of his youth. The powers ofhis 
soul all bend to the task. He enters the lists 
with a throbbing brow ; he turns his eagle eye 
upon the goal ; visions of glory pass before his 
bewildered gaze. But there are rivals there; 
a thousand jealousies torture him; disappoint- 
mentrends his bosom. Anxious, agonizing 
years roll by. His powers begin to fail. Age 
already begins to silver his locks, and suspi- 
cions of the vanity of earthly pursuits steal up- 


on his mind. How utterly vain are all earthly | 
pursuits, unaccompanied by a higher and a | 


nobler one. An ambition to be remembered 


merely, certainly can afford no solid satisfac- | 
tion. Can it ?—then does the great Alexander | 


no .nore than enjoy it equally with Timocreon 


of Rhodes, of the latter of whom we only know | 


from his epitaph—‘‘ that he had eaten many a 
meal, drank many a flagon, and uttered many 
reproach.”’ 


We said that suspicions began already to | 


steal upon his mind, of the vanity of earthly 


pursuits ; and such is the period when resolu- | 


tions of prudence are formed to husband one’s 
fame. It is not strange if at this period, the 
man whose powers of mind have been given to 


the acquisition of wealth, degenerates into the | 


miser. If youth is the reign of the fancy, this 
period is the reign of avarice—an avarice, 


whether of fame or of wealth- Man hazards | 
| of New-York. 


nothing at this season of life. He indulges in 
no flights of fancy ; every thing is more sub- 
ject to reason—this season always being sub- 


jected to the most careful considerations of | 


As age, however, continues to draw on, the 
faculties of the mind fail—all its desires fail, 
and its rigid grasp upon the world begins to 


relax. It is then that man, unwilling to gaze | 


upon the future, prefers living upon the past. 
He turns his eye back upon those same azure | 
hills, upon which he loved to gaze in his youth. 
They rise all bright to his view. He lives over 
the hours of bis sunny childhood ; his memory 
like a dove, wanders forth over the waste of 
years, and returns with an olive leaf to cheer | 
and bless a green old age. 

But why is it that the memory of the aged, 
passing over the period of intervening life, 
alights only upon earlier years? It seems 
beautifully ordered by Providence that it should 


be so. Childhood is the season of innocence. | planes of deposition very obscure if not entire- 


, There is a dark gulf lying between it and old 
age; and the memory disliking to pause 
amidst its darkness and its gloom, chooses to 
prolong its journey to a sunny though distant 
shore. This is the period in which we prepare 
our drapery for the grave. But think nota 
green old age a cup of unmingled sweets. 

This depends upon the whole former life of 
man. Occasional bitter memories come boom- 

ing up from the depths of life to disturb its 

tranquility and poison its enjoyment. Yes! 

| and full many approach their graves 


‘ Like the quarry slave at night. 
Scourged to his dungeon.” 


| They lie not down to pleasant dreams! 


Original. 
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BY EBENEZER EMMONS, M. D. 


| Inthe November number of this Magazine, 
I gave a brief account of the rocks at the fall 
of the Montmorenci. In speaking of the re- 
markable dislocation which produces this fall, 
I had occasion to trace this dislocation a few 
| miles to the south, and also in consequence of 
the similarity of the rocks and many of the 
| phenomena which accompany them, to advert 
_to similar dislocations along the eastern shore 


of lake Champlain, and the northern counties 


| I propose in the present number to make 
some additional remarks, in relation to those 
| rocks, more particularly on their lithological 
| characters, their extent. and the changes in 
| position since their deposition, and the period 


| when those changes took place. 


The rocks bordering on the eastern shore of 

lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence, and those 
| which constitute in the main the formation in 
_ Washington, Rensselaer, and Columbia Coun- 
ties in New York, have long been desig- 


| 1. LITHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS. 


_nated graywacke, by different authors. They 
| have of late with some proprietyat least, been 
| called the Hudson river series or group. The 


| latter name is the one I propose to use in this 


article. 
| This series consists—Ist. Of shales purely 
_argillaceous, thinly laminated and easily sepa- 


rating or cleaving from the mass, with th 
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ly obliterated by crystallization. They often || 


contain seams of carbonate of lime in the form 


of satin spar, and but rarely quartz, or 4 


mineral! substances. 


2nd. Of shaly sandstone, even bedded, and | 


exhibiting a perfect jointed structure. In ge- 
neral the lamina are thicker than in the pre- | 
ceding. Color inclining to brown, especially | 
after exposure to the weather. 


3d. Deep red and purple shales, the latter 
often micaceous and passing into a shaly sand- | 
stone. They rarely contain seams of spar or 
any imbedded mineral substance. Itisinthese | 
shales that the roofing slate occurs. 

4th. Of glazed slates. The mass is made | 
up of flattened ovoid pieces which separate ea- | 


sily from each other, and every laminais glossy | 
as if covered with a fine black varnish. It is | 


often mistaken for coal. . 


5th. Of calcareous shales. They effervesce 


with considerable briskness. They consist of | 
an intermixture of calcareous and argillaceous 
matter, often fine grained and dull, but some- 

times rather coarse with shining points of mica | 
and grains of quartz. They are always tra-_ 
versed by seams of calcareous spar or common > 
quartz, or both, with geodes containing crys- 


tals both of quartz and carbonate of lime. The | 


whole rock is checked and cut up with those 
seams. 


6th. Of beds of greenish gray, and purple 
sandstone. Both varieties are often traversed by 


seams of quartz, and more rarely with calcare-_ 


ous spar. These masses vary both in the size 
of the particles entering into their composition, 


and their colors. The gray colored is sometimes | 


loose and porous, at other times closely com- 
pacted and forming a tough mass. The parti- 
cles are generally regular and vary in size 
froma pin’s head toa filbert. This mass is 
the typical graywacke. 

7th. Of gray and white limesione more or 
less silicious. This mass generally succeeds 
the preceding. The beds are thick and heavy 
and imperfectly defined, and exhibit uumerous 
oblique joints and seams of spar and quartz. 


8th. Of beds of flinty slate with sharp and | 


cutting edges, varying in color from light to 
dark green and black ; perfectly fine and close 


grained,or compact. Bedsvery imperfect but | 


generally thick. At some localities the mass 
is checked with calcareous spar and seams of 
quartz, aud the surfaces are often covered with 


implanted crystals of one or the other, or an 
association of both. 


9th. Of calcareous breccia, in which the 
| mass is made up of angular fragments of lime- 
stone and a slaty sandstone. It is also travers- 
ed by seams of spar which frequently pass di- 
| rectly acrcss one of those fragments. These 
| beds graduate into pure calcareous beds, and 
— constitute a beautiful dove colored mar- 
ble; the light gray masses are bounded by 
| sparry masses, but appear as one entire whole, 
in consequence of the transition of the spar in- 
to the less crystaline gray portion. 

From the lithological characters which I 
have given somewhat in detail, it will be per- 
| ceived that the formation or group consists of 
la great variety of beds differing from each oth- 


er composition, color and structure. View- 
| ed in some of their extremes it appears to be 
made of rocks specifically different. Yet 
| there is such gradation among the masses 
|| composing it, and such a variety when re- 
} garded as a whole, that with our present know- 

| ledge we are jnstified in grouping them toge- 
| ther as one formation and under one designa- 
tion. 


Il. EXTENT. 
The whole extent of this group north and 
south is not well ascertained. It is known, 
however, to appear far to the N. E. of Que- 
bec, from whence it may be traced south 
through Canada, Vermont, and New York, 
thence through Pennsylvania into the southern 
states. It appears, also, according to Mr. Van- 
uxem, in Mexico, and forms the great reposi- 
tory of the silver mines. 


A feature of an interesting character is the 
small breadth in comparison with its great 


length, particularly in New York, Vermont, 
and Canada—its whole width rarely exceeding 
twenty-three or four miles. 


Ill, DISLOCATION AND CHANGE OF 
POSITION. 


The dislocation and changes of position in 
this formation, are not uniform either in kind 
or extent. In some cases there is a simple 
fracture with a vertical uplift on one side, or a 
| sinking down on theother. In others, the 
mass appears not only raised but inclined, 
varying from a gentle dip to verticality. In 
‘the second diagram the slates are thrown in- 
to an inclined position. In the first, the slates 


as well as the thick bedded sandstones are 
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simply raised, or else the corresponding por- | 
iton, on the opposite side has sunk down. | 

Much speculation has been expended upon | 
the causes or agents which were concerned in | 
fracturing and elevating, or depressing the | 
strata. 

In general it is supposed that a force was 
applied beneath the strata, sufficient to elevate | 
them. It is not determined whether the force | 
was gradual in its operation, or whether it act- | 
ed suddenly. It is not necessary, however, | 
that the force here referred to, should form a | 
part of the hypothesis, inasmuch as many of the 
phenomena may be explained on an independent | 
principle. This principle is founded on the fact, | 
that masses saturated with water shrink in dry- | 
ing. In the application of this fact to the case, | 
it is very materially supported by the conside- | 
ration that this group is mostly composed of | 
argillaceous matter, which in all cases, has a | 
strong affinity for water, which when expelled | 
by any means, whether by pressure or by heat, | 
causes a great diminution in bulk. The fa- | 
miliar instance of the shrinkage of clay when | 
burnt into brick, is one which fully illustrates | 
this view, or, the cracking of clay beds by ex- | 
posure to the sun during the summer months. | 
The reader can apply either hypothesis to any | 
given case, or it may require for a full and | 
perfect explanation of phenomena, a union of | 


both. | 
} 


In this connexion I propose to say a few 
words on the glazed slate, a most remarkable | 
variety of rock in this formation. Besides the | 
black and brilliant gloss which this slate ex- 
hibits, it is worthy of attention from the shivery 
state of the whole mass. 
therefore, to discover the planes of deposition, | 
and even those of crystallization are extremely | 
imperfect. Both systems of planes seem to 
have been destroyed or broken up by a double | 
movement to which the mass has been subject- | 


| 


; ! uplifted at a period subsequent to the existence 
It is impossible, | 


silicious and calcareous particles from the ge- 


| neral mass, and of theiraggregation by them- 


selves into central points of attraction. The 
collection of those particles, whether silicious 
or calcareous, would form harder and more 
unyielding parts, the argillaceous matter re- 


| taining for a longer period the water in which 
| it had been suspended and in partial combina- 


tion. Ifa mechanical movement was given to 


the whole mass when in this state, it is possible 


| for those harder masses to move or slide upon 


each other, which would have the effect to 


| compress and flatten them, and at the same 


time to give them a smooth hard coating of 
the surrounding argillaceous matter. 

We suppose, then, that this mass was acted 
upon by some force posterior to those internal 
movements which merely affected those parti- 
cles which were similar in kind, but anterior 
to the period of consolidation, or while the clay 
retained a plastic state. This view of the sub- 
ject seems to be in accordance with the pheno- 
mena which this variety of slate exhibits. 


PERIOD OR ERA OF THOSE 
DISLOCATIONS. 


It is difficult to fix the period of the disloca- 
tions in the Hudson river series in Canada and 
Vermont, in consequence of their assoeiation 
with rocks other than themselves. So much 
will be readily admitted, however, that their 
elevation was subsequent to their induration, 
and long posterior to the existence of animals. 
Thus in diagram No. 1, the strata c and b are 
are full of organic remains, and these strata 
together with the whole mass above them were 


IV. 


of animal life. 
The following section, which exhibits the 
present relative position of the strata, compos- 


| ing this group extends from the eastern shore 


of lake Champlain in Addison, opposite Port 
Henry, to Snake mountain, a distance of seven 


ed. The first movement was undoubtedly che- | uation. ~ 
mical, and consisted in the separation of the | 
Fic. I. 


a Lake; b b upper portion of the Trenton; ¢ calciferous; e Hudson river 
sand stone, graduating into a gray limestone ; H line of fracture. 


shales; d thick bedded 
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There are no rocks associated i in this locali- 
ty newer than the rocks which are displaced, 
hence we are only able to state that the period 
of dislocation was a long time subsequent to 
their deposition and consolidation. 

In figure 2, we are able to bring the date of the 


elevatian to a period somewhat later, in 
consequence of the uplifted rocks being asso- 
ciated with those of a more recent date. This 
section is an exhibition of the relative position 
of the rocks two miles west of Coeymans land- 


ing. 


Fig. 2. 


a Hudson river shales ; b Delthyris shale ; c Pentamerus limestone ; d Manlius waterlime. 


In the second diagram it there can be but 
little doubt that the period of dislocation was 
subsequent to the consolidation of the rocks 
against which the Hudson river series abut, 
they are ina position which it is impossible for | 
them to have been deposited. The Coeymans 
locality then enables us to bring down the date 


of this uplift nearer our own times than any I | 
have examined. It is still very remote if it | 
took place just subsequent to the consolidation | 
ot the rocks of the Helderbergh, or of the old | 


red sandstone of the Catskill mountain, which 
is highly probable. So far I am able to prove 
very little in regard to the exact period of the 
uplifts in the Hudson river series. There is | 


nothing even at Coeymans which proves the | 


fracture to have been subsequent to that at Ad- 
dison or Montmorenci. In fact it may have 
been at the same period, inasmuch as the time | 


of this fracture deviates but a trifle from paral- | 


lelism with the greater line of fracture along | 
the eastern shore of lake Champlain and the | 
St Lawrence. The points which I have select- | 
ed for illustrating some of the facts and pheno- 
mena of this great fault are remote from each 


each other and it will be seen by an inspection | 


of the diagrams that each locality exhibits 


something peculiar to itself. 
morenci, (see diagram in the November num- 
ber, ) the primary mass is involved in the dis- 
turbance, and it is evident that whatever may 
have been the cause of the disturbance, it was 
applied below the gneiss. In that portion of 


the fracture which appears at Addison, the pri- | 


mary is concealed and the lowest of the transi- 


tion only raised to a level with the upper por- | 
tion of the Trenton. At Coeymans the Hudson | 


series are disclosed in an inclined position, but 
instead of abutting against th> primary as at 


Montmorenci they abut against the limestones 
the Helderbergh. 

In pursuing g geological enquiries, one inter- 
esting and important object is to identify the 
| rocks of one country with those of another, es- 
' pecially those of Europe; and it is a great sa- 
| tisfaction to be able to identify so many Ame- 
rican rocks with those of England, and to per- 


ceive so much similarity existing between the 
_two countries, and particularly that we are able 
to identify so fully the Cambrian system with 
be Hudson river series. In the comparisons 
which have hitherto been made, there is no at- 
‘tempt to determine what equivalents there may 
be below the Hudson river rocks, and it yet 
remains to be shown whether the rocks subse- 
quent to those in this country are similar to, 
‘or have their equivalents also in the English 


Thus at Mont- | 


series. We have for instance an important se- 
ries of limestones and sandstones below the 
| Hudson river rocks. Are any of them recog- 
nized in the English rocks, either composing a 
| part of the Cambrian, or distinct from the sys- 
tem and inferior thereto? In answer to this 
question, I would, with due deference to the 
opinion of others, speak in the affirmative. 
What, for example, is the Bala limestone but 
_the Trenton of the New York Reports? In sup- 
port of this opinion I may cite the fossils of the 
former. They are the Orthis testudinaria, O. ca- 
nalis, O.flabellulum, O.pecten, Leptzna sericea 
| and Bellerophon bilobatus. Of these fossils we 
_have in the Trenton, the Orthis canalis, O. pec- 
ten, O. testudinaria, Leptena sericea & Bellero- 


_phon bilobatus. In addition to evidence furnish- 
ed by these fossils we have the position of these 
two rocks. Thus the Bala limestone is class- 
led with the Cambrian, and is probably in the 


| lowest portion of the shales, sothe Trenton oc- 
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cupies a position below the Hudson river rocks. | quiet little village of Pleasant Valley, (a part 


This consideration alone renders it more pro- 


bable that it is the Bala limestone, than that of | 


its equivalency to the Caradoc sandstone, the 
rock which has been considered as its equiva- 
lent by some of the distinguished geologists of 
this country. Thus down to the Trenton lime- 
stone in American geology and the Bala lime- 
remarkable similarity. We cannot recognize, 


stones still lower, as the birdseye and calcife- 


stone. 
Mr. Marchison, Professur Sedgwick, and 


other geologists, describe the termination of | 


the Cambrian system, much as it is along the | whic 
| Such was the celerity of their motions that at 


eastern border of New-York and Massachu- 


setts, graduating into talcose rocks and mag- | 


nesian limestone, which by many geologists 
are regarded as metamorphic rocks. It is 


wanting in this country. 


Canada. 


inches thick. 


rious ways. 


shall be able to complete our list of rocks, and 
prepare the way for their identification with the 
rocks of Europe, andother parts of the globe, 
where observations have been made. 


_mated, so impatient of delay, as Ezra. 
| appearance—the flashing of his eye ; the ani- 


| ber. 
| on in his veins to sleep. 
along this border that the above limestones are | !"S the night; kept his companions awake and 

| complaining ; and at last, towards morning, 


nate uplift in Clinton county that I have been | 
able to describe this interesting series of lime- | 
stones between the calciferous and birdseye, | 
which certainly are not entirely local, inas- | 
much as they appear in an outcrop in Lower | 


But in the Mohawk valley there are | I 
merely traces of those limestones, and even + approached, was the constant associate of Sel- 
the bindseye at one locality is: less ei eet. 3 den and a resident in the house of his father. 


Rocks therefore, may be over- | 


looked in one district in consequence of their | 

imperfect development, or if they exist, their | in the tones of defiance called out, : who comes 

relation, may be misunderstood by local de- | aiiies 

rangements, or they may be concealed in ya- | 


It is only by long search and by | 


observations systematically conducted, that we | °%¢ unused to blood, he repeated the demand, 
| and receiving no reply—discharged his arms. 


| of Lynne, fourteen miles from N. L.) at noon, 


and put it into a strange tumult of fear, anger, 
and patriotic enthusiasm. Messengers flew 
with the tidings from house to house: the vil- 
lege bell rung out an unusual note—and the 
cry of invasion, ‘like Scotland’s war-cross, 
thrown from hand to hand,’ spread like light- 


| ning farintothe bosom of Connecticut. Among 
those whom the tidings roused to activity was 
stone in the English strata, there seems to be a | 
| souled, the beautiful Ezra Selden. 
: . | bounded and his veins swelled with the 
however among the English strata, the lime- | pect of military service. 
| warmth and imagination of nineteen, and as 
ous, and the numerous layers of limestone | 


between the calciferous and birdseye. Neither | the summons—distinction, honor, glory, float- 


do we find a sandstone described inthe English | of death. 


series at all analogous to the Potsdam sand- | 


the pride of the Valley, the young, the high- 
His heart 
ros- 
He was in all the 


he mounted his charger to ‘ spur and ride’ with 


ed before his eyes—unclouded by one thought 


The valley troop assembled, and 
among them all not one was so ardent, so ani- 


His 


mated tone of his voice and the rapidity of his 
movements, were remembered and spoken of 
after the fatal accident which destroyed him. 


night-fall they encamped at Waterford, placed 
their sentinels and betook themselves to slum- 
Selden had however too much of the li- 
Tle was restless dur- 


before it was light, however, he sprang up ex- 
claiming, ‘ By Heavens, I can lie here nolong- 
er; I will go out and try the mettle of our sen- 
tinels 

In vain they remonstrated, he left the tent 
and took his way in the gray, dusky shades of 
a moonless niglt towards the outposts. It 
happened that the sentinel whose line he first 


Maynard, observing the indistinct form of some 
one approaching, and believing that the British 


had landed, brought his musket to a level, and 


there?? The form continued to approach in 
Again ‘whocomes there ?’ Still no answer; 
a third time, and with the faltering voice of 


Then came the angwer in the dying shriek 
of Selden—‘ Maynard, I ama dead man!’ The 
soldiers gathered round at the report of the 
cun, and found the two young friends both 


stretched upon the ground: the one pierced 


through the heart by a bullet—the other almost 


heart-broken by grief—groveling the earth and 


THE FATAL MISTAKE. 


At the time when our gallant Decatur was 
driven into New London and blockaded there 
by Hardy and Cockburn, who were assisted by | 
the treachery of tories, there spread an alarm | body of their comrade, and the bell sent forth 
that the enemy were about toland. The mili- | the funerai knell instead of the war tocsin—one 
ry of the country were ordered out in all haste, family, a father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
to defend the coast. The order reached the 4 felt they could have experienced no heavier 


4 


pouring out the language of distraction. 

The alarm of invasion was a false one—but 
when ona succeeding day the mourning sol- 
diers returned to Pleasant Valley, bearing the 
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10 “PEACE—BE STILL.” 


calamity: the village wept over the grave of 
their favorite; the old for hopes blasted and 
rospects obscured; the young for broken af- 
ections and severed friendships. 
The calamity seemed the more terrible as 
for several generatious the Selden family had 
aimost all perished by unnatural deaths. 


PEACE—BE STILL.” 


BY H. K. HONJOSEF, ESQ. 


Methinks I can see it now, that night, terri- 
ble with storm and tumult, and lit up by the 
beamings of no hallowed star, looking down 
kindly upon the benighted traveler and making 

lad them who had gone down in ships to do 

usiness upon the great deep. Darkness was 
abroad upon the face of the earth, and clouds, 
black and heavy, hung down upon Galilee in 
all the horror of midnight. The heavens seem- 
ed to bow beneath the burden of their gloom, 
and a dense mist girded that sea round about 
as with a garment of sackcloth. Desolation 
with outspread wings, hovered over the waters 


like the demon of despair. 


Nought was there to cheer the hearts of 
those in that frail bark, now out upon the bo- 
som of the troubled lake, but they were cut off | 
from even the hope of human succor. The | 
winds were let loose from the hand of the Al- 
mighty, and in the madness of their freedom 
seemed commissioned for some dreadful work 
of destruction. They had now wrought upon 
the waves of that erst peaceful tide, till they 
lashed the shores in very fury, and rose up 
from their ancient beds, as though in fond de- 
lusion they strove to wash away the deep and 
fearful blackness that spread itself out over the 
frowning sky. It was in truth an awful hour. 
The peasant, as he listened to the roar of the 
hoarse winds around his lowly cottage, and 
heard the mighty voice of the thunder, shrunk 
in fear closer beneaththe covering of his couch, 
and the lordly one, as his towering palace shook 
at the embrace of the whirlwind, felt, deeply 
felt, his impotency and the folly of human wis- 
dom, and in the agony of the moment called 
loudly upon the name of his injured God. 

The thunder echoed in sternness over the 
wild desert of waters. It bellowed deeply 
among the neighboring forests and highlands, 
and as it rolled away toward Jerusalem, seem- 
ed the minister of divine vengeance upon crime |, 
and its doers. The lightnings too, those swift | 
messengers of the Lord, played around that | 
lone ship and upon the crested edges of the | 
waves, with a vividness and constancy that | 
made the eyes of the disciples ache and turn | 
away to hide themselves from its brilliant visit- 
ings. It was indeed a night of terror. Thun- 
deringss and voices and the rushing of mighty 
winds and the violent upheavings of the sea, 
and all the excitements of elementary warfare ! 

But Jesus slept! The blessed Saviour had | 


thrown aside the sorrows that waited on his 
footsteps here on earth, and in spiritual com- 
munings now stood at the throne of his father. 
Jesus slept! ‘The winds and the waves in their 
mad roaring, could not disturb him; but with 
his head fallen upon the pillow, he lay in his 
holiness peacefully, as though the gentle zeph- 
yrs of the evening lulled him to repose. The 
thunders and the lightnings broke not the plea- 
sant spell that bound him, but the tempest bel- 
lowed along the sea-shore and over the vasty 
deep, in a voice that died away on his ear, 
without waking a murmur of sound. The 
waves now towered up even to the mast-head 
and threatened the dwellers in that little ship 
with instant destruction. They had hitherto 
breasted the storm in silence and without 
shrinking, but now their feelings were wrought 
up even to madness, and they began to look 
abroad upon the darkness of the scene, and 
seek with anxious eyes the gladsome light of 
home. They began to feel that they were alone, 
that He in whom they had hitherto put their 
trust was unequal to the danger that surround- 
ed them. Fear, aye, despair almost, bad stol- 
en into their hearts ; and when they saw the 
Master in the hindermost part of the ship asleep, 
they thought that he indeed cared not if they 
perished. Human strength and skill could 
avail them nothing. They had done all that 
good menand true could do ; and now a might- 
ier arm than those of the disciples was needed 
to stay the force of that fearful midnight storm. 
Asa last resort they call upon the Master— 
** save us : we perish.” 

* Peace, be still,’’ said the Saviour: and his 
voice went out amid the howlings of the tem- 
pest like the deep tones of some rich instru- 
ment. The winds heard it and fled to their 
secret chambers, and the waters ceased from 
their commotion, and rolled in gentle ripples 
upon the shores of Galilee. The thunder died 
away in the distance and the lightnings flashed 
no more from the retiring clouds. ‘‘ There 
was a great calm.”? It was buta moment from 
the dreadful warrings of the waters and the air, 
and the stars looked down in sereneness and 
purity upon the untroubled world below. 

* * 

But there is a storm more fearful in its rava- 
ges, more sad in its effects upon man, than 
those which bring wind and hail upon the earth. 
There is a fire which scorches the vitals and 
withers up the best energies of the soul, there 
is a flame which “‘ scatters fire-brands, arrows, 
and death,’? more sure to cause destruction, 
than aught that ever fell from the swift wings 
of the lightnings. There is a voice more terri- 
ble to the ear, a sound which makes the heart 
of the strong man quake more deeply than the 
many tongued thunder. That storm is uncon- 
trolled passions; that fire is kindled in the 
heart by a spirit of anger and revenge ; and 
that voice is uttered by him who gives way to 
the violence of perturbed feelings and lays open 
the citadel of his bosom to the occupancy of 
every chance enemy, 
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AQUARIUS. 1] 


The storm of passion! how terrible have | 


cen its ravages! How sad andlamentable a 
desolation it has spread through the fairest por- 
tions of the universe! Never hath the light- 
ning which a cloud bringeth, so scathed the 
beautiful earth, as hath that which man hath 
sent forth from his own breast. Never hath 
the whirlwind from the desert so withered up 
the hopes of a nation, as bath the outpourings 
of wrath from man upon the p-ide and beauty 
of his fellow-man. Never hath the uncapped 
volcano spread a desolation in the world like 
that which the crowned tyrant hath given. 
Never hath a cry gone up to heaven like the 
cry of the oppressed in Egypt, nor a wailing 


like that which ascended trom Bethlehem, at | 


the slaughter of the children of Rachel. The 
most frightful deserts have been made by hu- 
man hands. History is but one picture of out- 
rage, oppression and spoliation. It was not 
an earthquake nor a tornado, that made Car- 
thage the dwelling-place of the wild beast and 


the owl ; and classic Greece the habitation of | 


an ignorant and trembling people. It was not 
a pestilence that has rendered Poland the grave 
of its heroic sons. No: It was the violence of 
man. But what is the desolation of earth’s 
fairest scenes to the desolation of the heart? 
What are the scorchings of the lightning, to 
the sundering of the ties of blood? 


**Oh! to be wroth with one we love 
Will work like madness cn the brain.’’ 


Man is a combination of passions. His heart 
is the rallying point of all that is noble and 
magnificent and good; of all that is base and 


lowly and unholy in human nature. He has a 


sea of contrarieties within him, a flood that is 
as fluctuant asthe unstable waves of the mighty 
deep. His spirit is stirred easily, and his 
course is like the whirlwind, onward. It isa 
fearful thing to look upon him when his majes- 
ty is roused and the mania of anger urges him 
forward to the desperate and reckless struggle, 


to behold the excitement upon, and observe 


battle and the strife, and when his feelings are 
chafed by insult or defeat, never let them be 
urged to higher heat by the incitements of one 
lhe loves. ‘lo her it is given to feel and endure 
in silence. Never should she throw aside the 
government of reason and delicacy, nor suffer 
her spirit to be roused to an intemperate ex- 
pression of resentment and revenge. It is her 
part to display the humility and forbearance 
which her nature and vocation demand, never 
adding a torch to the fire of human passion. 

Her path should be one of harmony, and her 
influence, which is great, should be exerted to 
make the walks of domestic life full of that 
quieting and virtue, which blesseth the indivi- 
dual and the world. To man is the sterner 
struggle with the outward world, and ah, let 
woman soothe him again to peace and content, 
whenever he may be agitated and sorely tried. 
Let her pour upon the troubled waters of strife 
the oil which shall give a hallowed echo to his 
bosom. 

Kind words and smiles are the magic of 
woman’s sway, and never should they give 


place to harsh and violent reproach. Let her 


imitate the meek and humble spirit of him who 
to the waves of Galilee, ‘* Peace, be still,”? 


and she too shall quiet the angry and turbulant 


-commotions of the human breast. 


the workings of his arrayed passions. It is | 
sad and humbling to witness the influence of | 
unbridled ire upon man, but how much more 


sad and humbling to witness it in woman ; she 
to whose keeping we commit our best affec- 
tions and hopes, and to whom we go for con- 


solation and advice, in the sorest hours of hu- | 


man trial. 


Nothing appears so debasing as the flush of | 


anger upon the face of a beautiful woman. 
Nothing sounds so harsh to my ears as the pas- 


sionate voice of a lady-love, and when I hear | 


loud threatening’s fall from female lips, I begin 
to fear for the degeneracy of our nature. If 
woman forgets her high origin, and stoops to 
violent reproaches and angry appeals, alas! for 
poor human frailty. If woman gives full sway 


to blind and headlong passion, and utters strong | 


and opprobrious language, good by to the peace | according to the ancients, rides refulgent in 


and virtue of those with whom she is connect- 
ed. But this should never be. The world is 
not to woman as itis to man. To him are the 


| 
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For the American Magazine. 


AQUARIUS—THE WATER-BEARER. 


“ His heal, his shoulders, and his lucid breast, 
Glisten with stars ; and where his urn inclines 
Rivers of light brighten the water> irack.”’ 


Aquarius is the 12th or last of the constella- 
tions of the zodiac; its mean right ascension 
is 335 deg. ; hence %t is but the 11th sign from 
the vernal equinox. 

This constellation contains about 100 stars ; 
the four largest are only of the third magni- 
tude; it may be known by four stars of the 
fourth magnitude, which are so arranged as to 


represent the letter Y. 


In this month, (January,) the water-bearer, 


the heavens, and pours out torrents of storms. 
And now, Vulcan is making the infernal re- 
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12 AQUARIUS. 


gions ring with his clamor, in forging thunder- 

bolts to supply the wants of Jupiter. At this 

season, according to Virgil, they are thus 

formed : 

‘ Three points of rain, three forks of hail con- 
spire, 

Three armed with wind, and three are barbed 
with fire.” 


And old olus is kept more vigilant than ever, 
in suppressing the raging fury of the winds. 


£olus. from his airy throne, 

With power imperial, curbs the struggling winds, 

And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 

This way and that, th’ impatient captives tend, 

And, pressing for relief, the mountains rend. 

High in his hall the undaunted monarch stands, 

And shakes his sceptre, and their rage commands : 

Which did he not, their unresisted sway 

Would sweep the world before them in their way : 

Earth, air and seas, through empty space would 
roll, 

And heaven would fly before the driving soul. 

In fear of this, the father of the gods 

Confined their fury into dark abodes, 

And lock’d them safe, oppressed with mountain 
loads ; 

Imposed a king with arbitrary sway, 


To loose their fetters, or their force allay. 
VirGcit. 


Aquarius is said to represent Ganymede, the 
beautiful youth of Phrygia, son of Tros, or ac- 
cording to others the son of Dardanus. This 
beautiful youth, while tending his flocks on 
Mount Ida, was transported to the heavens and 
made cup-bearer in place of Hebe, the daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Juno; for Hebe, who had 
been chosen cup-bearer, because of her sur- 
prising beauty and gracefulness, once when 
presenting Jupiter with a goblet of nectar, 


stumbled and fell, and, spilling the nectar, so | 


offended his majesty, that he forthwith dismiss- 
ed her ; and she was at once, forever deprived 
of the honor of serving him. Ganymede was 
then chosen to succeed her, and a large eagle 
was despatched to Mount Ida, to bring up to 
the celestial court, the most beautiful youth 
that earth could boast of. According to oth- 
ers, Jupiter himself, under the form of an ea- 
gle, while hovering over Mount Ida, beheld 
the beautiful boy, snatched him up in his talons, 
bore him to his celestial mansions and honor- 
ed him as above related. 

By others, we are told that Aquarius repre- 
sents Deucalian, the Noah of the flood of Thes- 


saly, B.C. 1500. He, it is said, built a “little 
_ skiff’? in which he saved himself and wife ; ac- 
_cording to Ovid, after the flood had subsided, 
his bark rested on a mountain— 


“ Parnassus is its name, whose forky rise 

Mounts through the clouds, and mates the lofty 
skies ; 

High on the summit of this dubious cliff, 

Deucalian, wafting, moored his little skiff.” 


Various other accounts are given of Aquai- 
_rius; one of which is, that it represents Ci- 
crops, who left Egypt and became the founder 
of Athens, and introduced the arts and scienc- 
es among the Grecians. 

Aquirius always represented the cold and 
stormy season of winter; though in Ovid’s 
personification of Winter, in the following 
couplet, the description illy comports with that 
of the sprightly and beautiful Ganymede: 


*“ Last, winter creeps along with tardy pace, 
Sour is his front, and furrowed is his face.” 


Thompson, in contemplating winter, after 
observing that 


“The snows arise, and foul and fierce, 
All winter drives along the darken’d air,’’ &c. 


follows with this philosophical offset: 


* But what is this? Ourinfant Winter sinks, 

Divested of his grandeur, should our eye, 

| Astonished, shoot into the frigid zone : 

_ Where, for relentless months, continued Night 

| Holds, o’er the glittering waste, her starry reign.” 

* * * 

_“ Still pressing on, beyond Tornea’s lake, 

_ And Hecla, flaming through a waste of snow, 

And farthest Greenland, to the pole itself, 
Where, failing gradual, life at length goes out, 

| The muse expands her solitary flight ; 

| And, hovering o’er the wild stupendous scene, 

| Beholds new scenes beneath another sky. 

| Throned in his palace of cerulean ice, 

| Here Winter holds his upt@joicing court; 

And through his airy hall loud misrule 

Of driving tempest is forever heard : 

Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath ; 

Here arms his winds with all-subduing frost, 

Moulds his fierce hail, and treasures up his 

snows.”’ 


LALLA Rooku.—The celebrated poem of 
Lalla Rookh, by Tom Moore, has been render- 
ed into Persian and sung in the streets of Ispa- 
han. This is a compliment to the brilliant 


Irish bard, of which he may well be proud. 


| 
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For the American Magaztne. 


THE MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK. 


Of the eighteen tragedies of Euripides none 


have attracted greater attention, or even a more 


deserved celebrity, than the Medea. The 
scene of the tragedy is laid at Corinth, and the 
story on which it is founded, is one of consi- 
derable antiquity. 


Jason being sent in pursuit of the golden | 


fleece, captivated the heart of the princess Me- | 


dea, who, having slain with her own hand her | 


brother, and destroyed the dragon—the sleep- 
less guardian of the golden treasure—brought 
the rich spoil to her hero, who triumphantly 
eloped with his enamored princess. Return- 
ing to Iolcus, the native town of Jason, Medea 
is reported to have instigated the daughters of 
the king Pelius to slay their aged father, for 
which deed they were forced to flee to Co- 


rinth, where Jason in poverty and indigence | 


accepted the hand of Glauce, the daughter of 
the king of Corinth. At this period the play 
opens. The poet delineates with a master 
hand the passions of rage and jealousy as de- 
veloped in the action of the exasperated Medea. 

And in some of his scenes he may challenge 
comparison with the highest efforts of that 


great master of the dark and terrible in trage-_ 


dy—ZEschylus. There is too, a beautiful vein’ 
of pathos and sentiment running through the 
whole, especially in the choruses, and the con- 
fiicting emotions that agitate the mind of Me- | 
dea—the struggle between burning revenge | 
and maternal tenderness—are among the finest 


conce} t'ons in this celebrated tragedy. 


The following passages have been selected | 
principally from the chorus, in that part of the | 
drama in which Medea is about to slay her | 
two sons for the purpose of revenging herself | 
upon her faithless husband. A messenger has 


daughter of Creon and the bride of Jason, who | 
was destroyed by the arts of Medea. At the | 
close of the recital the chorus breaks in, la- | 
menting the untimely fate of Glauce: 


just related to her the death of Glauce, the | 
| 
| 


Ah, many evils row on Jason wait, 
Heaped justly on his guilty head by fate ; 
Unhappy lady! how we pity thee, | 
And deeply sorrow o’er thy destiny— | 
Daughter of Creon! lighted to the porch | 
Of Pluto’s palace, by thy nuptial torch ! H 


| Medea. 
_ Friends: this stern deed must now be dared by 
me, 
| That I with all despatch destroy my sons, 
| Then hasten from the realm, lest by delay 
| I may permit my gentle boys to die 
By other and more cruel hands than mine ; 
Courage my soul! be armed! why am I not 
| Swift to perform the dark though fated deed ! 
| Come, oh ill-fated hand! the dagger grasp— 
| Oras it, and point it toward the fount of life! 
| Be not discouraged—remember not thy sons— 
How dear theyare, and how thou nourished them, 
| Forget they are thy offspring this one day 
And after that lament—for though thou slay 
them, 
Yet they were dear to their unhappy mother! 


(Enters the palace with a drawn dagger.) 


Chorus. 
Oh earth! and thou all dazzling ray 
Of yonder orh—the king of day! 
Look down and see 
This furious woman e’er she lay 
Upon her progeny 
A murderous—blood-stained hand. Oh stay, 
Fountain of light! this cruel deed, 
For they are of thy golden seed, 
And fearful ’tis that mortal blow 
Should cause the blood of gods to flow. 
Arrest her then, thou heaven-born light! 
Prevent the deed and put to flight 
From these proud palaces of kings, 
The wretch who death and havoe brings; 
Banish this fury from our sight, 
Sent from the gloomy realms of night. 
Vain thy maternal toils appear ; 
Vain thou didst bear an offspring dear, 


| 


| Unhappy woman who didst fly 


Far from that sterile land, 
Where the blue Symplegades lie 
Guarding a sea-beat strand. 
Why does fierce rage thy powers control, 
And murderous thoughts inflame thy soul ? 
Tis hard for mortals to atone 
For blood of kinsmen shed ; 
Afflictions not for,these alone 
Fall on the guilty head, 
But other woes sent to the earth from God 
Invade the homicide’s unblest abode ! 


First Child. (Within..) 
_ Alas! what shall Ido? Where shall I fly 
., escape my mother’s hand ? 

Second Child. (Within.) 


Ah me! I know not, 
My dearest brother we are doomed to die ! 
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ABSENCE OF 


MIND. 


Chorus. | 
Hark! Dost thou hear that piercing cry— 
The cry these children send to Heaven ? 
Oh, woman! steeped in perfidy! 
Woul.l that to me the lot were given 
To enter yonder palace of the dead, 
And ward thy vengeance from their guiltless 
head ! 


Both Children. (Within.) 
Nay—by the gods assist us, for we need 
Thy ail. Now—now we are encountering 
The perils of the sword! 
(The boys are slain.) 


Chorus. 

Accursed woman! thou must be 
Hard as the polished steel of heart ; 
Stern as the rock that braves the sea, 
To brandish thus the fatal dart, 
That to the gloomy shades of death 
Sends down the sons thyself gav’st breath ! 
One, truly, I have heard before— 

One woman lived in days of yore 
Who raised her hand in murderous strife 
Against her guiltless offspring’s life— 
Ino, by name, in whom the light 

Of godlike reason dimly shone, 

When Jove’s stern wife sent her in flight 
Far from the sky to roam alone. 

Stained with her smiling infant’s blood 
Along the seabeat shore she flies, 

Then leaps into the triny flood, 

An with her murdered chillren dies ! 
Oh, what can e’er so dreadful be 

In the dark scroll of destiny! 

Thou nuptial couch with sorrows rife ; 
Whatanguish hast thou brought! what strife, 
To poison every joy of life! ¥. 8. 
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ABSENCE OF MIND. 


| 


strange disease of the mind? 
better, 


Is there no remedy, it may be asked for this 
There is none 
perhaps, than that presciibed by 
Budgell. ‘‘I once,” says he ‘‘ labored under 
this infirmity. The method I teok to cure it, 


. 
was a firm resolution to learn something from 


whatever I am obliged to see or hear. I can 
now’’ continues he, ‘‘ make a shift to com- 
mand my attention at an opera, as well as at 
Hamlet or Othello.”” This isasimple remedy, 
and ought it not to be applied? 

Is there a man ambitious to be considered 
polite? Let him despair if he indulges in ab- 
sence of mind. The polite man always 
renders himself agreeable by those ten thou- 
sand little attentions which so flatter our 
vanity and demand onresteem. But how can 
he be polite who pays you no attention; or, if 
any, instead of giving the answer you require, 
replies to a question you never dreamed of 
asking. As says Lord Chesterfield, ‘‘ I know 
of no one thing more offensive to a company 
than inattention and distraction. It is showing 
them the utmost contempt, and people never 
forgive contempt. No man is distract with 
the woman he loves or the man he fears ; 
which is a proof that every man can get the 
better of that distraction when he thinks it 
worth his while.” 

Not long since I heard a couple of good 
hearted clergymen rating cach other about 
their absence of mind. One of them, putting 
his hand to his forehead, humorously replied 
that it was a “‘ sign of greatness!” There 
are nota few who believe bona fide, what the 
clergeman declared in a joke. They strangely 
think it shows an ability tv apply one’s mind 
intently, and perhaps very gravely tell an an- 
ecdote of Sir Walter Scott, or Sir Isaac New- 
ton, or of Archimedes in the profundity of his 


Nothing, perhaps, has afforded a greater fund 
of amusement to mankind than instances of 
absence of mind. By absence, I mean that 
wandering of the mind, or rather that thinking 
of something other than the thing before us, 
which causes innumerable eccentricities. Cas- 
es might be cited coming under actual obser- 
vation, which, if not so ludicrous as those very 
remarkable ones that go the rounds of the 
newspapers, are yet nearly as inconsistent. 
Nor are they always of the most pleasing kind. 
Indeed, they frequently not only cause extreme 
mortification to the person figuring, but are 
sources of much annoyance to his neighbors. 


| 
| 


study at the time of his capture. But what 
avail all these stories? Grant them to be true, 
and who doubts them? It is not occasional 
absence which we condemn, but habitual. 
Who but admires that greatness which the 
presence of the mind of Cesar displayed, when 
falling accidentally as he leaped upon the shore, 
he exclaimed—‘ I embrace thee, O Africa!”’ 
Man, if he would rise, must be at home wherev- 
er his fortunes may throw him. He must ev- 
er have his mind at command. Indeed, any 
man, if he would gain a height, must not gaze 
so steadily towards it as not to look where he 


is stepping. As sure as the mountain path is 
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uneven, he will be continually stepping high 


when he :hould step low, ard too low when he | 


should step high, which will make him appear 


quite ridiculous, and censtant laughter will | 


greet him by the way. 8. EB. L. 


THE ANGEL OF THE LEAVES. 


AN ALLEGORY—BY MISS GOULD. 


**Alas !alas 
beautiful robe isgone! It has been torn from 
me. Its faded pieces whirl upon the wind ; 


they rustle beneath the squirrel’s foot, as he | 
searches for his nut. They float upon the pass- | 
Wo. 
is me! for my fair green yesture is gone. It. 


ing stream, and on the quivering lake. 


was the gift of the angel of the leaves! I have 
lost it and my glory has vanished ; my beauty 
has disappeared. My summer hours have pass- 
ed away. My bright and comely garment, 
alas ! it is rent in a thousand parts. Who will 
leave me such another? Piece by piece, it 
has been stripped from me. 


off on the air. 
no more. 
were dismayed at my desolation. 
flown away with their songs. 

‘‘I stood in my pride. The sun brightened 
my robe with his smile. 


strewed pearls among them. My shadow was 
wide upon the earth. 
forehead was fair to the heavens. Put now, 
how changed ! 
is shorn, my arms are stripped ; I can not 
throw a shadow onthe ground. Beauty has 
departed ; gladness is gone out of my bosom ; 
the blood has retired from my heart, it has sunk 
into the earth. Iam thirsty, | am cold. 


blast comes pitiless among them. 
is coming ; | amdestitute. Sorrow is my por- 
tion. Mourning must wear me away. How 


shall I account to the angel who clothed me, | 


for the loss of this beautiful gift ?” 
The angel had been listening. 
accents he answered the lamentation. 


““My beloved tree,” said he, comfort- | 


ed ! Lam by thee still, though every leaf has 
forsaken thee. 


sole thee. ‘ihy sorrow is but for a season.— 
Trust in me ; keep my premise in thy he rt.— 
Be patient and full of hope. Let the words I 


leave with thee, abide and cheer thee through | 
Then I will return and | 
profaned it. 


the coming winter. 
clothe thee anew. 


“The storm will drive over thee, the snow | 
But these 


will sift through thy naked limbs. 
will be light and passing affictions. The ice 
will weigh heavier on thy helpless arms : but 
it shall soon dissolve in tears. It shall pass in- 


sail the sorrowing tree, ‘‘my | 


| every part. 


Searcely did 
sigh for the loss of one, ere another wandered | 
The sound of music cheers me | 
The birds that singe in my bosom 

They have | 
_ rattled upon herlimbs ; they leaded and weigh- 
_ ed her down. 
The zephyrs breath- | 
ed softly through its glassy folds ; the clouds | 


My arms spread far on | 
the gentle air; my head was lifted high ; my — 


Sadness is upon me : my head | 


My | 
naked limbs shiver inthe chilly air. The keen | 
The winter | 


In soothing | 


The voice of gladness is hush- | 
ed among t' y boughs, but let my whisper con- | 


to the ground and be drunken by the roots.— 
Then it will creep up in secret beneath thy 
bark. Jt will spread into the branches it has 
oppressed, and help me to adorn them. For I 
shall be here to use it. 

‘*Thy blood has now only retired for safety. 
The frost would chill and destroy it. It has 
gone into thy mother’s bosom for her to keep it 
warm. Earth will not rob her offspring. he 
isa careful parent. She knows the wants of 
all her children, and forgets not to provide for 
the least of them. 

The sap that has fora while gone down, will 
make thy roots strike deeper and spread wider. 
It will then return to nourish thy heart. It will 
be renewed and strengthened. ‘Then, if thou 
shalt have remembered and trusted inmy prom- 
ise, I will fulfil it. Buds shall shoot forth on 
every side of thy boughs. I witi unfold for 
thee another robe. I will paint it and fit it in 
It shall be a comely raiment.— 
Theu shalt forget thy present sorrow. Sadness 
shall be swallowed up in joy. Now, my be- 
loved tree, fare thee well for a season.”’ 

The angel was gone. The muttering winter 
drew near. The wild blast whistled for the 
storm. The storm came and howled around 
the tree. But the word of the angel was 
hidden in her heart ; it soothed her amid the 
threatenings of the tempest. The ice cakes 


‘‘My slender branches,”’ said 
she, “‘let not this burden overcome you.— 
Break not beneath this heavy affliction ; break 
not, but bend, till you can spring back to your 
places. Let not a twig of yoube lost ! Hope 
must prop you up fora while, and the angel 
will reward your patience. You will move up- 
on a softer air. Grace shall be again in your 
motion, and beauty hanging around you !” 

The scowling face of winter began to Icse 
its features. The raging storm grew faint, and 
breathed its last. The restless clouds fretted 
themselves to atoms ; they scattered upon the 
sky, and were brushed away. The sun threw 
down a bundle of golden arrows. They fell 
upon the tree ; the ice cakes glistened as they 
came. Every one was shattered by a shaft, 
and unlocked itself upon the limb. They were 
melted and gone. 

The reign of spring had come. Her bless- 
ed ministers were abroad in the carth ; they 
hovered in the air ; they blended their beauti- 
ful tints and cast a new created glcry on the 
face of the heavens. 

The tree was rewarded for her trust. The 
angel was true to the object of his love. He 
returned. he bestowed en herarecther robe. It 
was bright, glossy and unsullied. The dust 
of summer had never lit upon it ; the scorch- 
irg heat had not faded it, the moth had not 
: The tree s‘ocd again in loveli- 
ness ; she was dressed in more than ker for- 
mer heauty She was very fair; joy smiled 
onevery side. The birds flew back to her 
bosom. They sang on every branch a hymn’ 
to the Angel of the Leaves. 
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POEM. 


For the American Magazine. 


The following thrilling effusion, apart from 
its intrinsic worth, is doubly enhanced to us 
by the recent and untimely death of its lament- 
ed author. We conveyed his ashes to the 
tomb on the 16thof Nov. 1841. A young man 
glowing with genius, amiable in all the rela- 
tions of social life: Alas! that such spirits 


are too pure for earth. The poem when deli- | 


vered with all the grace and poetic fire of its 
author, was indeed grand. There he stood, too 
delicate a frame for the powerful spirit within; 
too soon it burst the frail tenement, and ‘‘ wing- 
ed its way”’ to join its kindred spirits. 


POEM. 


DELIVERED BEFORE THE YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION OF 
ALBANY, JULY 4, 1840. 


BY THOMAS H. CUSHMAN. 

We pour not here the flatterer’s word, 

We bow not here to humble clay ; 

Our breasts with higher themes are stirred— 
The past, with many a hallowe] ray, 
Shines full upon our souls to-day. 
To-day—how many glories wrought, 

And daring deeds and gallant names, 

How much that is and shall be fame’s, 
That simple word to-day hath brought, 

Toask the grateful p-aise which now 

Fills every heart, lights every brow! 

It bears us far on wings of thought, 
Where tyrants offered to the brave 
The iron bondage of a slave, 

Where men, life-pledged and valor-steel’d, 

Stored but one thought—we will not yield! 

It brings that hour’s heroic bliss, 

To raise the festal joy of this.— 

Their very pride of heart we share, 
Their dread of shame, their look, which told; 
No mean alloy debased the gold : 

We see them as they sternly rose, 

Forsake hearths balmed with love’s repose, 
To lifi a nation from despair, 

And place it with an arm of might, 

Before the world’s applauding sight. 


Around them stood in manly pride, 
The tillers of our mountain soil— 
The woodmen from the forest wide ; 
The young and old, the strong and weak, 
With not one servile whitened cheek, 
Stood harnessed there to meet the toil. 
No tears were shed—no pale regret 
Appalled their ranks so sternly met; 


| E’en woman there had gazed and smiled 

_ To see each father nerve his child, 

_ And fill his glowing breast with flame, 

That well should keep his cheek from shame. 


The past rose dark upon their sight, 


The future only beam’d with light ; 
Their many a home was lonely then, 
And scenes which might not be again, 
On every heart lay desolate. 
_No useless word of wo they spoke— 
They thought upon the tyrant’s yoke, . 
And clasped the brand in bitter hate. 
And if their thoughts to loved-ones turned, 
Their glance was bent upon the foe, 
While fires in every bosom burned, 
Which none but freemen feel and know. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


No plume nor helm nor laurel leaf, 
Shone on their brows to mock their grief : 
They came not there in warrior pride, 
With gilded pomp and trumpct breath— 
Not as a gay-decked, willing bride, 
Came they to share the feast of death. 
They came with sorrow stern at heart, 
With forms that bend no abject knee— 
They could not act the bondman’s part, 
They asked for death or to be free. 


‘¢ Be free,” arose from mount and dale, 

“ Be free,” rang out on every gale— 

From earth to heav’n, on land and sea, 

The cry went up—be free, be free! 

| Swift o’er each hill, midst every glade, 
The bristling brand was seen to rise, 

And flash from glen and forest shade, 
The light of freejom to the skies ; 

_ For halls of pride and low-roofed cot, 
Had there pour’d out hearts high and warm, 

That ne’er had known the soldier’s Ict, 
Yet shrank not from the battle storm. 

The quiv’ring lip and stern dark eye, 

| Told as the haughty fee drew near, 

Of men resolved to win or die, 

Of hearts that beat with naught of fear, 

| But felt the joy that men will feel 

When onward, on! cries peal on peal. 


As waters from the mountains leap, 
In one wild, broad, resistless tide, 
And from each rock and valley sweep 

The city’s pomp, the forest’s pride ; 
| So on the foe that human flood— 
| Impetuous, daring, chainless, free— 
_ Roll’d, whelming in its torrent path 
_ Those glittering hosts of tyranny, 
Whose fame, deep dyed in tears of blood, 
Called down each crimson bolt of wrath 


In vengeance from the walls of heaven : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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And not a crest went waving there, 
And not a banner spurned the air, 
But like a blast-struck reed was riven. 


But list! what sounds float down the wind, 
With tones that seem in gladness blent ¢ 
What brows are those with laurel twined, 
And why are crowds before them bent ? 
Those brows are heroes’ an] those tones, 
The grecting millions give the brave, 
That spurned the will, the might, of thrones, 
Ani filled with vassals many a grave! 
Not smile, nor bribe, nor threat of kings, 
Not all the rapture fame can give, 
Had brought them to those worshipings, 
In which slaves crave the right to live. 
And well might millions rise to greet, 
Those peers of nature’s proudest hour, 
Those rocks against which tempests beat, 


Those heav’n-built shrines of truth and power; | 


And well may we be here to-day, 
To bend amid the light sublime, 
Which pours one soul-illuming ray, 
From Huron’s woods to India’s clime. 
Oh ! none shall bow, but, burning claim, 
That theirs is freedom’s proudest home— 
What realm may boast a loftier fame !— 
Not classic Greece, nor regal Rome, 
Turns glory’s glance on man like those, 
Who—when war’s banners streamed afar, 
And hope scarce claimed a single star— 
Alike their own proud eagles rose, 
And told how firm, how conquerless, 
Are men who on to freedom press. 


But ah, how few of all that stood 

In rock-jike strength, on field and flood, 
May join us here to feel and see 

The links of joy that bind the free! 

Yet drop no tear for many a brow 

That mid death’s realm is mouldering now ; 
For though the grave may wrap each frame, 
It cannot hold one hero’s name— 

No! those who on to battle pressed 

Felt then to die was to be blest. 


They live amid their country’s cause, 
There ’s not a breath that freedom draws, 
But is the echo of the hour, 
When tyrants owned a freeman’s power. 
And memory craves no columned stone, 
With minstrelsy and sculpture fravght, 
To save them from oblivion— 
Their monument, the world of thought, 
Hath deeper, higher, broader might, 
Than Snowdon, tow’ring height on height— 
The look which speaks the high emprise, 
The statesman’s cal! as dangers rise, 
Which through each breast so wildly thrills, 


| The fanes that crest a thousand hills, 
The teeming field, the crowded mart, 

| The iron car, that like a steed 

| Springs forth to seek the forest’s heart— 
| All for the brave in accents plead, 

_ As lasting, earnest, deep, sublime, 


As ever chormed the ear of time. 


| 

| 

| Adown the lengthning flight of years, 

_ Fame’s greenest leaf for them appears. 

| Beside their ashes pilgrims tread. 

| The eagle, stooping from his height, 

| There from his glance throws mildest light ; 

And there the warrior child is led 

| To feel the quenchless thirst and fire, 

| That never shun the foeman’s ire ; 

| There beauty, manhood, pour the sigh— 
No lip is hushed, no cheek is dry. 

| And all the future back shall turn 

To hail the past that holds the brave, 

| And ere one fire the less shall burn 
To tell the sacred rights they gave, 

_Shail freedom droop mid ruin hear ; 

| The onset ground of Lexington, 

| And Yorktown’s crowning field no more 

| Shall call up deeds of daring done, 

And Henry’s cry must pass away, 

| And Vernon’s tomb must be forgot :— 

| It cannot be—high as to-day, 


On, on, shall be proud freedom’s lot. 


Then high let every banner wave, 

Let shouts go up from shore to shore— 
_ Where broad Atlantic’s billows rave, 
Where wild Niagara’s thunder’s roar, 
From every mount and vale between, 

| From savage glen, and aisle-thronged fane— 
| Where’er the gush of mind is seen, 

| To light the eye, to flood the vein; 

Let loud, long hymns of praise be sung, 

| And peal along the bountling wire, 

| Till not one earth-born heart and tongue 

But bright shal! burn with freedom’s fire! 


| 


WINDS. 


Wind is a volume or mass of air in motion ; 
| it blows from any goint in the horizon to its 
| opposite. When the wind blows strong or flies 
| swiftitis called a high wind ; and moves above 
| 50 miles an hour. In one of Dr. Lind’s exper- 
iments he found that the velocity of the wind 
was 93 miles an hour, a swiftness of motion, 
which since M. Garnerin’s aerial voyage to 
Colchester, must be considered within the lim- 
its of probability. 
| Winds or currents of air are produced by 
the rarefaction or condensation of the atmos- 
phere by heat, cold, lightning, &e. The sun, 
| the source of light and beat, is the chief agent 
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or power that regulates the wind, and were the || they chanze and blow the contrary way the re- 


surlace of the earth uniform, that is eq ally 
smooih, and also equally under the influeace of | 
the sun’s beams, the wind would always blow 


from the east. But as the influence of the sun is 


permanent only near the equatorial parts, and 
there only on the oceans, the other parts of the | 
earth must have the winds irregular, consequent- | 
ly an alternation of heat or cold happening in | 
any part of the atmosphere, the air in that part. 
will be either rarefied or condensed, and the ad- | 
jacent parts will thereby be put in motion, | 
through the endeavor which the air, by its elas- 
ticity, always makes to restore itself to its for-_ 
mer state, or come to an equilibrium. 
The winds may be divided into three sorts, | 
1. trade winds, 2. monsoons, and 3. variable | 
winds. 
1. Zradz Winds are so named from their | 
convenience in trade. In the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans between 30 deg. N. and 30 deg. 
S. the wind blows constantly from the east, and 
woull uniformily do the same across Africa 
ani America within their limits, were it not 
interrupted by the high mountains that lie in 
the direction of N. and particularly the lof- 
ty Andes in America, and the mountains of 
Atlas. the Moon, and of the Lionsin Africa. | 
The cause of the trade winds is the diurnal 
motion of the earth, which turning from west 
to east, the part immediately under the sun be- 


ing heated, the air is rarified and rendered | 


ligater ; hence to restore the equilibrium of 
this elastic fluid, the air rushes in from the. 
north and south and consequently makes a cur- 
rent in a direction contrary to the earth’s mo-— 
tion, that is from east to west ; apparently fol- | 
lowing the tract of the sun, whose course ap- | 


pears to be ia the same direction. 


The trade winds near these northern limits, 
blow between the north and east, and near 
the southern limits, between the south and 


east. 
2. The Monsoons, (this word by Mr. Mars-_ 


den is supposel to be a corruption of the 


word monseen, which both in Arabiac and Ma-_ 
lay signifies a year,) are periodical winds, | 


which blow six months one way and six months 
the coatrary way ; they prevail chiefly in the 
Red Sea, the Arabian sea, and through the 


northern parts of the Indian ocean, and in the > 


Chinese sea. 


Th? monsoons are neither the same with re- | 
spect to the points that wind blows on, nor are— 


the times of their changing the same. It is 
likewise necessary to observe that the chang- 
ing is not the work of a moment, but that it is 
sometimes several weeks before a complete 


change is brought about, during which there | 


is sonetimes calm3;, variable winds, and some- 
times violent storms, of the nature of the hurri 
canes in the West Inlies ; these tempests by 


the sailors are called the breaking up of the | 
On the W. side of the Arab‘an sea . 


mainder of the year. To the eastward of Su- 
matia and Malacca, on the N. of the equator, 
and along the coasts of Cambodia and China 
quite throuzh the Phillippines as far as Japan, 
the monsoons blow northerly and southerly ; 
the northern setting in about May. These 
_wiids are not quite so certain as those in the 
| Arabian sea. 

Between Sumatra and Java to the west, and 
_ New Guinea to the east, the same northerly 
and southerly winds are observed ; but the first 
half of the year the monsoons incline fo the 
_N. W. and the other half of the year to the 8. 


| E. These winds begin a month or six weeks 
| after those in the Chinese sea set in, and are 


quite as variable. 

3. Variable Winds, are those that keep no 
fixed period, such as we experience daily, the 
wind sometimes changing to all the points of 
the compass in a few ‘hours. These winds 
chiefly prevail towards the northern and south- 
ern regions of the earth ; beyond thirty de- 
gress of north or south latitude. The princi- 
_ pal points from which the winds blow in Eng- 
Jand are the north-east and south-west : the 
former (chiefly in January, March, April, and 
May) during 5 months of the year, the latter 
during 6 months, and the remaining month 
from every point of the compass. 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 

| Here we halt our march, anl pitch our tent, 
On the ruggel forest ground, 

An light our fire with the branches rent 
By winis from the beaches roun]. 

| Will storms have torn this ancient wool, 
But a willer is at hanl, 

With hail of Iron an] rain of blood, 
To sweep ani scathe the lan. 


| How the dark waste rings with veices shrill, 
| That startle the sleeping bird ; 
|| To-morrow eve must the voice be still, 
Anl the step must fall unhearJ. 
The Briton lies by the blue Champlain, 
In Ticonlercga’s towers, 
An ere the sun rise twice again, 
The towers an] the lake are ours. 


| Fill up the bow] from the brook that gliles, 
| Where the fireflies light the brake ; 

| A raldier juice the Briton hiles, 

| In his fortress by the lake. 

| Buill high the fire, till the panther leap 
From his lofty perch in frizht, 


they set in about September, blowing from the An] we'll strengthen our weary arms with sleep 


N.E. points to the S. W. till April ; when 


For the deeds of to-morrow night. 
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For the American Magazine. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM DAMPIER. 


** The Prince of Navigators.”——capr. BAZIL HALL. 


In a former number an allusion was made to 
Capt. Dampier. Since then we have got up the 
accompanying engraving which represents him 
on the Island of Ascension, watching a flock 
of goats, for the purpose of discovering fresh 
water on the Island. 

Ascension, is situated inthe Atlantic Ocean, 
600 miles nv. w. of St. Helena, in lat. 8deg. s. 
and lon. 14 deg. w. It is 10 miles in length, 
and 5 or 6 miles broad. It is a barren, rocky 
island, but abounds with goats and turtles. 
The latter are very valuable to mariners who 
in passing frequently stop and take in a supply 
of these animals, the flesh of which forms a 
very delicious and wholesome part of their food. 
The island exhibits strong marks of its having 
been of volcanic origin. The beach is com- 
posed of snow white shells and sand, from 
which the rays of a tropical sun are reflected 
with a dazzling splendor. The interior isa vast 
table-land, 7 miles in circumference, elevated 
about 50 feet above the beach, and bounded on 
all sides by black, rugged and cavernous rocks, 
similar to the lava rocks of Vesuvius. The 
outer verge of this table land, on the corners 
and projecting points, is studded with conical 
hills, and tumula of lava in the form of waves. 
The soil in the centre is a loose, red earth, 
readily drifted by the winds, like the sands of 
Arabia. It is supposed to have been the cra- 
ter of an ancient volcano. There is on the 
island one large range of white mountains, 
which is separated in many places, leaving 
deep fissures between the craggy cliffs, and 
investing the scene from the table land with a 
strikingly wild and romantic prospect. At 
one place there is a crevice in an overhanging 
cliff, where letters were deposited, and which 
is called ‘‘ the sailor’s post office.” A pecul- 


iar kind of grass grows upon the island, be- | 


tween the cliffs and tumula of lava, from which 
the goats obtain a scanty subsistence. In a 
few places, however, between the table land 
and the shore, tke soil is fertile and vegetation 
luxuriant. 


It may be interesting to our readers to intro- 
duce in this place a short sketch of the life of 
Dampier; for while the mind is led back to 
contemplate the character of the man, we be- 
hold as at a glance the characteristics of the 


| age in whichhe lived; whenthat maniac thirst 
‘for gold, like a raging epidemic, spread its 
baleful influence over a distracted world. From 
the time of Fernando Cortez, down to the time 
| of Dampier, ‘‘ a full round century,” the ‘‘ gold 
fever”? had raged with increasing violence. 
Nothing in Europe excited half the interest of 
the ‘*‘ mountains of gold in America.”” Ame- 
rican expeditions, American settlements, Ame- 
rican conquests, American gold—all com- 
mencing and ending with gold—American 
gold. Thistheme lingered on every tongue, 
| and filled every heated brain continually. This 
| disease of the mind, like the New England 
| witchcraft mania, or like some mortal conta- 
gion, rendered the subject of attack completely 
desperate ; and may probably account for, if 
not somewhat palliate, the desperate course 
_ pursued by our hero ; for though he was capa- 
ble of the blackest crimes, yet he, in his cool- 
er moments, evidently exhibited many traits 
of a noble mind, and these are an earnest of 
what he might have been, in a more enlight- 
ened age, and under more propitious circum- 
stances. 

Capt. Wm. Dampier was born in Somerset- 
shire, Eng. in 1652. In early life he lost his 
parents, and in his 1Sth year was bound an ap- 
prentice tu the captain of a Newfoundland trad- 
er. His first voyage was to France; and 
the next year he sailed with his master to 
Newfoundland. There the severity of the cli- 
mate and the excessive hardships he was call- 
ed upon to endure, made him almost resolve to 
abandon a maritime life. Soon after his re- 
turn to England he sailed to the East In- 
dies as acommon sailor. With this voyage he 


_ was very well pleased. At the age of 21 he 


served in the Dutch war under Sir Edward 
Sprague. Intwo successive engagements he 
displayed much prompt decision and bravery, 
but was soon taken sick and compelled to re- 
turn home. After spending some months with 
his brother he went to Jamaica and served as 
under manager of a plantation. Disliking this 
situation, he next went to Campeachy, and as 
a common laborer, engaged in cutting log- 
wood. Of this he also soon became tired, and 
returned to Jamaica and from thence to Eng- 
land. In 1679 he revisited the West Indies, 
and was persuaded to join a gang of the Buc- 
anier, ostensibly English and French, but re- 
ally from all nations, who under the pretence 


of cruising against the Spaniards, plundered the 
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vessels of uny nations that fell in their way. 
In April 1680, he with a band of 330 Bucan- 
iers and a troop of subsidized Indians under 
Capt. Sharp, crossed the Isthmus of Darien in 
nine days; ravaging the country as they passed 
through, in search of gold, but found little. 
When they reached Santa Maria, they sacked 
the town and obtained considerable booty. 
With this they now descended the Santa Maria 
river, in Indian Canoes, and entered the gulf 
of St. Michael, where they captured a Spanish 
vessel of 30 tons burthen. On the 23d inst. 
they attacked Panama, took two Spanish 
ships, and afterwards made many other prizes, 
deposed Captain Sharp, and appointed Watling, 
captain, and continued during this year roving 
about the Peruvian coast, making attempts on 
several towns with various success. It was 
the next December, that they held their Christ- 
mas revel on the Island of Juan Fernandez, 
and on the 12th January were frightened away 
by the appearance of three Spanish ships, and 
left the musquito man William; of which men- 
tion was made in the first volume of the Ame- 
rican Magazine, page 156. In 1681 he re- 
crossed the Isthmus and joined another band 
of the Bucaniers, who pursued the same pira- 
tical course. In Nov. 1683, the captain under 
whom Dampier sailed, took a Danish ship of 
86 guns, victualed for one year ; burned his 
own ship, (the Revenge, ) and substituted in its 
place the Danish ship, which they called the 
Bachelor’s Delight.” This was done by a 
stratagem, mean in the extreme, and is told by 
Cowley. Dampier says nothing of it. In this 
vessel, they, on the 23d of March following, 
took the musquito man, William, off the Island 
of Juan Fernandez. Some time afterwards 
they took three slavers, with 1000 negroes on 


board. Dampier urged the propriety of aban- | 


doning their old trade and employing the ne- 
groes in the gold mines, but his proposal was 
overruled. They next made an unsuccessful 
attempt upon the rich plate fleet, while it was 
conveying the treasures of Peru to Panama. 
In this predatory course Dampier continued 
till 1688, when he, with seven others, landed 
at Nichobar, in the bay of Bengal, designing to 
learn the language of the natives and drive a 
trade in ambergris. Not meeting with their 
anticipated success they attempted to navigate 
a small boat to Achin in Sumatra. On the 
fourth day of this passage, they were overtaken 
by a storm which threatened them with imme- 


diate and certain destruction. They furled 
sails and gave the vessel up to the elements. 
“The sky,”? says Dampier, ‘looked very 
black, being wrapped in sable clouds ; the 
winds blew hard, and the sea was lashing in 
foam around us. A dark night was coming on, 
and no land to shelter us, and our little bark 
in danger of being swallowed up by every 
wave. What gave a deeper tinge to our dis- 
tress, was the reflection, that none of us was 
prepared to enter on another state of existence 
with the confidence of hope. I had encounter- 
ed many eminent dangers before this, but 
compared with the present, the worst of them 
was only a play-game. I must confess I was 
in great perturbation of mind, other distresses 
came out upon me with such dreadful solem- 
nity. A sudden skirmish or engagement was 
nothing when the blood was warm and invigo- 
rated the heart by the glow of expectation. 
But here I had a lingering view of impending 
| fate, with little or no hopes ef avoiding it. My 
| courage, which had hitherto kept me up, now 


\ failed me, and I made very sad reflections 


on my former life, and looked back with hor- 
ror and detestation on actions which before I 
could not relish, but at the remembrance of 
which I now trembled. I had long repented 
| of my roving life ; but never with such sincere 
contrition before.”” In this forcible manner 
Dampier describes the whole scene, together 
with his repentance,&c. They finally surmount- 
ed the dangers and arrived at Sumatra. From 
this cruise he returned to England, in 1691, af- 
ter having visited many of the East India Isl- 
ands, and circumnavigated the globe. 

During the following eight years he seems 
to have lived in retirement. In 1699 he was 
appointed to command the Roebuck, in which 
he sailed to the East Indies again; visiting 
|New Holland, New Guinea, New Britain, 
&c. and on his return round the Cape of 
Good Hope, in February, 1701, anchored 
off Ascension Island, where his vessel having 
sprung a leak, finally foundered. The crew, 
however, all reached the Island, where Dam- 
pier employed his time in making observations, 
arranging his manuscripts, &c. until they were 
brought off by an East Indian ship. In 1703, 
and 1705 he made other important voyages, 
and in August, 1708, accompanied Captain 
Woods Rogers as pilot, in his celebrated voy- 
age round the world. It was in this voyage 

that Alexander Selkirk was rescued from the 
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solitary island of Juan Fernandez. After a 
tedious cruise of three years two months and 
a day, they arrived inthe Downs, Oct. 2, 1711. 
The time of Dampier’s death is not known. 
His writings bear the marks of fidelity, are 
‘composed in a vigorous, plain and manly style, 
and contain many valuable and curious obser- 
vations. Goldsmith says he added much to 
natural history ; and, in his time, he certain- 
ly added much to nautical and not a little to 
philosophical knowledge. J. Ss. W. 


MEMORABLE EVENTS IN JANUARY. 


[Extract’s from Munsell’s ‘‘Every Day Book.’’} 


Jan. 1, 1644, Michob Ader, calling himself 
the Wandering Jew, appeared at Paris, where 
he created an extraordinary sensation among 
all ranks. He pretended to have lived sixteen 
hundred years, and that he had travelled through 
all regions of the world. He was visited by 
the literati of the city, and no one could ac- 
cost him ina language that he was ignorant 
of ; he was also familiar with the history of 
persons and events from the time of Christ, so 
that he was never confounded by intricate or 
cross-questions ; but replied readily and with- 
out embarrassment. Of course he claimed an 
acquaintance with all the celebrated charac- 
ters of the previous sixteen centuries. He said 
of himself that he was usher of the court of 


judgment in Jerusalem, where ail criminal ea- | 


ses were tried at the time of our Savior ; that 
his name was Michob Ader; and that for 
thrusting Jesus out of the hall with these words, 
‘Go, why tarriest thou ??’ the Messiah answer- 
ed him, ‘‘I go, but tarry thou till I come ;” 
thereby condemning him to live till the day of 
judgment. The learned looked upon him as a 
counterfeit or madman, yet they took their 
leave of him bewildered and astonished. 

Jan. 1, 1801, Union of Great Britain with 
Ireland. 


Jan. 2,17, Livy, or Titus Livius, died at | 
Padua. His history of Rome, to which he de- | 


voted twenty years, rendered him so celebra- | - 
mathematician and natural philosopher died. 


ted, that a Spaniard is said to have gone from 
Cadiz to Rome for the purpose merely of see- 
ing him. In the fifteenth century, his body 
was supposed to have been discovered at Pa-. 


dua, anda splendid monument raised to his | 


memory. His history was written in 140 
books, of which only 35 are éxtant. Five of 
these were discovered at Worms 1731, and 
some fragments are said to have been lately 
found at Herculaneum. Few particulars of his 


life are known, but his fame was great even | 


while he lived, and his history has rendered 
him immortal. His other writings are some 
philosophical works, and a letter to his son on 
the merits of authors. 

Jan. 3., 107, B. c. Birthday of Marcus Tul- 
lius Cicero, the Roman orator. 


Jan. 3, 1805, Alexander Wedderburn, lord | 


| Rosslyn, died. He distinguished himself as 
a lawyer, and was appointed solicitor general 
in 1771, in which office he is remarkable for 
having insulted Franklin in arguing on Amer- 
ican affairs before the privy council. He join- 
ed the administration under Pitt, in 1793, and 
succeeded lord Thurlow as chancellor ; from 
which office he retired in 1801, with the title 
of Earl of Rosslyn. He is the author ofa 
work on the management of prisons. 
Jan. 4 1837, James Chambers, an eccen- 
tric poet, died in misery ata farm-house in 
Stradbroke, England. From the age of 16 to 


, 70 he wandered about the country, gaining a 


precarious subsistence by selling his own ef- 
fusions, of which he had a number printed in a 
cheap form. His compositions were mostl 
suggested to him by his muse, during the still- 
ness of night while reposing in some friendly 
barn or hay-loft. When so inspired, he would 
rise and commit the effusion to paper. He 
continued through life in hopeless poverty, and 
was a lonely man and a wanderer; who had 
neither act nor part in the common ways of 
the world. 

Jan. 5, 62, B. c., Lucius Sergius Catiline, 
the Roman conspirator, killed in Etruria. The 
history of his life unfolds a series of the mast 
revolting crimes ; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that some of them are unreal. Murder, 


-rapine and conflagration were the first deeds 


and pleasures of his life ; and he is suspected 
of having murdered his first wife and son. 
Pompey Crassus and Cesar favored his schemes 
with a view to their own aggrandizement. 
Only two Romans remained determined to up- 
hold their falling country—Cato and Cicero. 
The speeches of the latter in the Roman Sen- 
ate on the crisis of affairs are imperishable 
monuments of eloguence and patriotism, and 
produced the overthrow of the conspirators. 
Five of them were put to death, and Cataline 
being surrounded by the army under Petreius 
resolved to die sword in hand. The battle was 
fought with desperation, and the insurgents 


fell, with their leader at their head. 


Jan. 7, 1610, Galilei discovered the satelites 


of Jupiter. 
Jan. 7, 1776, Thomas Clapp, an American 


He graduated at Harvard college, and by sin- 
gular industry made great acquisitions in al- 
most every branch of l@arning. In 1739 he 
was elected president of Yale College, and 
continued in that office till the year before his 
death. He constructed the first orrery in 
America. He wrote a history of the college, 


_and had prepared materials for a history of 


Connecticut. 
Jan. 8, 1642, Galileo Galilei, the astrono- 
mer, died. He was born at Pisa, 1564, and 


early showed a strong inclination to mechani- 


cal labors. His father, a Florentine noble- 
man, gave him a classical education, and he 
became versed in the ancient languages, 


_ drawing and music ; but ultimately turned his 


attention to mathematics and natural science. 
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Among the discoveries and inventions to which | 


he was led by the pursuit of these studies, 
were, the use of the pendulum as a measure of 
lime; the hydrostatic balance; the geomet- 
rical and military compass; the thermomter 


(ascribed to him, although it is probable that | 
-and burnt with his house. 


he only improved it); the telescope, which 
in Holland remained imperfect and useless, 
Galileo turned to the heavens, and in a short 
time made a series of the most important dis- 
coveries. Yet important and brilliant as was 
the result of his labors to science and the 
world, his after life was constantly embittered 
by them. His first persecutors were the fol- 
lowers of the Aristotleian system of philoso- 
phy ; but subsequently these tormentors were 


joined by the pope and the inquisition, and im- | 
_acommon sailor for a voyage to Gibraltar ; 


prisonment and disgrace in his old age, were 
the fruits of his labors by day and his vigils by 
night, for the benefit of mankind. The year 
in which he died gave birth to Newton. 


Jan. 9, 1621, The Plymouth colonists com- | 


menced the erection of their projected town, | 
which they built in two rows of houses for. 
greater security. The same street still exists, | 
leading to the water side. | 

Jan. 10, 1812, London involved for several 
hours in impenetrable darkness. The sky, 
where any light pervaded it, showed the as- 
pect of bronze. 
smoke, which, from the peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, did not pass off. Were it not for 
the peculiar mobility of the atmosphere, this 
city of a hundred thousand chimneys would 
be scarcely habitable in winter. | 

Jan. 11, The first English Lottery drawn, | 
at London. It continued day and evening four | 
months. The prizes were money, plate and 
merchandize. It had been advertised two 
years at the time it took place. 

Jan. 12, 400, B. c. Xenophon, with the 10,- 


000 forces a passage through the defiles of Ar- | 


menia. 


lt was the effect of a cloud of | 


| 


went to Ireland as private secretary to the Lord 


| Lieutenant, and commenced the Faery Queen 


while in that country. The rebellion of the 


Earl of Tyrone took place with such fury that 
he was obliged to leave the country in so great 
confusion that an infant child was left behind, 
The unfortunate 
poet died soon after his arrival in England, in 
consequence of these misfortunes, aged <6. 
Jan. 17, 1789, John Ledyard, the traveller, 
died. He was born at Groton, Conn., 1751 ; 


entered Dartmouih college at the age of 19, 
but for some reproof resolved to escape: ac- 


cordingly he felled a tree on the bank of the 
Connecticut, of which he constructed a cance, 
and descended the river 140 miles to Hartford: 
studied theology a while, and then enlisted as 


accompanied Capt. Cook in one of his voyages, 
of which he published an account. Not meet- 
ing with assistance to prcsecute any of the dar- 
ing enterprizes he proposed, he finally deter- 
mined to make the tour of the globe from 
London east, on foot ; and had proceeded as 
far as Yakutsk in Siberia, when he was arrest- 
ed by order wf the queen as a French spy, and 


hurried back to the frontiers of Poland. He 


returned to London, he says, ‘‘uisappointed, 
ragged, pennyless, but with a whole heart.” 
He had scarcely taken lodgings when Sir Jo- 
seph Banks proposed an African expedition. 
He accepted the offer, and preceeded as far 
as Cairo, where he was attacked by a disease 


which carried him off. 


Jun. 18, 1551, The first English tragedy 
performed, at Whitehall, before the queen. It 
was entitled Gorboduc, from the name of a 
supposed ancient British king, and was wiit- 


ten by Thomas Sackville and Thomas Norton. 
It consists of five acts, each preceded by a 


dumb show, prefiguring what is to occur ; the 
first four acts close by choruses in ihyme, and 


the fifth by a didactic speech of nearly two 


Jan. 13, 1399, The Tartars, under Tamer- | 


lane, pillaged the imperial city of Delhi, and 
two days alter wantonly massacred the entire 


Jan. 14, 1838, Navy Island evacuated by 


the Canadians, &c., under Mackenzie and Van — 


Rensselaer, 510 in number. 
longing to the United States were surrendered, 
as also the cannon belonging to the state of 
New York. 

Jan. 15, 1549, The liturgy of the English 
church established by Parliament. 
vine offices were to be performed according to 
the new liturgy, and infringements were to be 


punished by forfeitures and imprisonments, and 
for the third offence imprisonment for life. 
Visitors were appointed to see that it was re-_ 


ceived throughout England. From this time 
we may date the era of the Puritans. 

Jan. 16, 1599, Edmund Spenser, the En- 
lish poet, died. He was born in London 
553. His first poem, the Shepherd’s Calen- 


dar, appeared in 1576. Four years after he || 


All the 


hundred lines. Sir Philip Sydney pronounced 
it ‘‘full of stately speeches and well-sounding 
phrases, climbing to the height of Seneca his 


Indian population. | stile, and full of notable morality, which it doth 


most delightfully teach.” 
Jun. 19, 1576, Hans Sachs, the famous Ger- 


The arms be- | ™@" master-singer died. He was boin at Nu- 


remberg 1494, his occupation that of shee-ma- 


At the age of 14 he began to write poetry, 


and made verses and shoes, plays and pumps, 


| with equal assiduity, to the age of 77, when he 


took an inventory of his literary stock in trade. 
It consisted of 4200 songs, 508 comedies, and 
other pieces, in all 6048, making 32 folio vo- 
lumes written by hisown hand. From these a 
selection was published in 5 volumes folio, 
His poems are distinguished for nuivete, feel- 
ing and striking description. 

Jan. 20, 1760, Lafayette, inthe assembly of 
the states general supported the motion for the 


abolition of titles of nobility, which peri- 
| od he rencunced his own, and never alterwards 
| resumed it. 


(The remainder in our next.) 
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PARTMENT. 


THE ELDEST DAUGHTER. 


BY MRS. LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


As the importance of education becomes 
more and more appreciated by the people, the 
difficulty of obtaining well qualiticd teachers, 
is proportionably realized. Foreigners may 
be protoundly learned, or highly accomplished, 
but the political and morai idioms of our re- 
public are to be studied, and the mind in some 
measure weaned from established trains of 
thought, ere it can assimilate with those whom 
it is expected to modify. ‘The inhahitants of 
different sections of our own Union, must sub- 
mit in some degree to the same subjugating 
process. ‘lhe norihern youth, who engages in 
the business of instruction at the sunny south, 
perceives a necessity of conforming to new 
usages, ere he can be in harmony with those 
around. Even natives of different portions of 
the same State, must take pains to adapt them- 
selves to the new neighborhood, or family 
where ‘they are to operate, if they would hope 
their effurts to be attended with full success. 

Is it understood, that in every family of broth- 
ers ani sisters, there is a teacher whom it is 
not necessary to naturalize as a foreigner ?— 
or as a stranger to incite to sympathy ? While 
she aids intelectual progress, her influence on 
the disposition and manners—her moral and 
religious suasion, are still more visible and en- 
during. She enjoys and reciprocates the love 
of those who receive her lessons. Year after 
year, she continues her ministrations. 

It will be evident, that I speak of the eldest 
daughter. Her sympathy with her pupils must 
doubtless be greater than that of other teachers. 
They are her bone, and herflesh. They come to 
her with more freedom than even to the par- 
ent; so that the exient of her sway it is not 
easy either to limit or to compute. 

Many excellent elder daughters has it been 
my good fortune to know, who realized their 
responsibility to the Great Teacher, and were 
filled with tenderness to the mother, whose 
mission they partook, and to the dear ones who 
looked to them for an example. I think, at 
this moment, of one who was the light and life 
of a large circle of little ones. They hung on 
the lineaments of her sweet countenance, and 
imbibed joy. From her lovely, winning man- 
ners, they fashioned their own. If temporary 
sadness stole over them, she knew the approach 
to their hearts, and her sweet music, and swe- 
ter words, cheered them back to happiness.— 
If there were among them exuberance of mirth, 
or symptoms of lawlessness, or indications of 
discord, she clothed herself with the tempora- 
ry dignity of the parent, and prevailed. When 


=> 


sickness was among them, no eye, save that of 
| the mother, could so long hold waking as hers. 
_ No other arm was so tireless in sustaining the 
helpless form, or the weary head. ‘Lhe iniant 
seemed to have two mothers, and to be in doubt 
which most to love. Oiten, in gazing on her 
| radiant countenance, | said mentally—what a 
preparation are you giving yourself for your 
own future duties. Happy the man, who shall 
_be permitted to appropriate to himself sucha 
_treasure.’’? Still, at her joyous bridal, there 
sorrow ;—the tears ot the little sisters.— 
They clasped her in their tiny arms—they 
would scarcely be persuaded to resign her.— 
After they had retired to rest, they were heard 
lamenting, ‘‘who now will sing us songs when 
we are sad? and teachus such plays as made 
us wiser and betier ? Now, when we tear our 
frocks, who will help us to mend them ? and 
when weare naughty, who will bring us back 
to goodness ?”’ 

1 have seen another elder daughter, to whose 
sole care, a feeble mother committed one of 
her little ones. With what warm gratitrde, 
with what a sublime purpose, did she accept 
| the sacred gift. She opened her young heart 
_to the new occupant. She took the babe to her 
reom—she lulled it to sleep on her bosom—it 
shared her couch. Soon its lisping tones min- 
gled with her supplications. She fed the un- 
folding mind with the gentlest dews of piety— 
‘the small rain upon the tender herb.”” From 
her it learned to love the Bible, the Sabbath, 
the kind pastor—to seek for true penitence, 
and perseverance in the path that Icads to heay- 
en. Inthe arms of that eldest sister, its soul 
was rendered up. But not until it had given 
proof, for a few years of happy childhood, that 
it was one of the lambs of the Saviour’s ficck. 
Afterwards I saw that same eldest daughter, in 
a family of her own. To heighten the happi- 
ness, and elevate the character of those around 
her, were her objects. And she knew how, 
| for she had learned before. Thorough expe- 
rience in the culture of the disinteresed affcc- 
lions, gave an immense vantage ground, forthe 
new duties of wife and*mother. ‘They were 
performed with ease to herself, and were beau- 
_tiful in the eyes of observers. The children of 
_ others were entrusted to her husband to be ed- 
_ucated, and she became a mother to them.— 
| And I could not but bless the Giver of eve1 
good and perfect gift, that the hallowed influ- 
ences to which that eldest daughter hed given 
exercise under the parental icof, might 
now go forth into the boscm of strangers, take 
_reot in distant homes ; and peihaps, in ancth- 
er hemisphere, or in an unborn age, bring forth 
the fiuits of immortality. : 

The assistance which may be afforded to par- 
ents, by the eldest daughter, is invaluable. 
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What other hand could so effectually aid them, 
in the great work of training up their children 
to usefulness and piety? Filial gratitude is 
among the noblest motives to this enterprise. 
Many young ladies have been thus actuated to 


| day which knew no evening, fell upon the sen- 
| ses with a sort of oppressive brightness, she 
| sometimes led her little sister to the shore of 
| the solemn sea, and raising her in her arms, as 
| some far-seen iceberg towered along in awful 


become the instructers in different branches, of majesty, bade her to fear and obey the God who 


their brothers and sisters ; or regularly to study 


their lessons with them, and hear them recite, | 


ere they went to their stated teachers ; or to 
assume the whole charge of their classical in- 
struction. I was acquainted with an elder sis- 
ter, who every morning, when the younger 


children were about to depart to their separate | 


schools, took them into a room by themselves, 
and imparted most kindly and seriously, such 
advice, admonition or encouragement, as had 
a visible effect on their moral conduct, in ena- 
bling them both to resist temptation, and to be 
steadfast in truth and goodness. 
_ But I have been much affected with the his- 
tory of one, who amid circumstances of pecul- 
iar trial, was not only to those younger than 
herself, but to her parents, and especially to 
her widowed and sorrowing father, as a guar- 
dian angel. It is more than a century since 
Egede, a native of Norway, moved with pity 
for the benighted Greenlanders, left a pleasant 
abode, and an affectionate flock, to become 
their missionary. His wife and four young 
children accompanied him. Their privations, 
and hardships, it is difficult either to describe 
or to imagine, amid an ignorant, degraded 
ople, yon gn that terrible climate, where ray- 
ess darkness is superadded to the bitter frosts 
of winter, so that it is necessary to shrink into 
subterranean cells, and feed incessantly the 
train-oil lamp, lest the spark of life should be 
extinguished. 

Little Ulrica saw her mother continually sus- 
taining and cheering her father, amid labors 
which long seemed to be without hope. She 
heard her read to him, by the glimmering nev- 
er-dying lamp, from the few books they had 
brought from their father-land. She observed 
how cheerfully she denied herself, for the sake 
of others, and with what a sweet smile she dis- 
charged her daily duties. She perceived that 
light and warmth might be kept within the 
soul, while all around was dark and desolate, 
and gave her young heart to the God from 
whom such gifts proceeded. 

When the sun, after long absence, once more 


_tuleth the mighty deep, and all that is therein. 
_ The mother was the teacher of her children. 
| Especially, during the long solitude of the 
| Greenland winters, was it her business and 
| pleasure to form their minds, and to fortify them 
| against ignorance and evil. Ulrica drank the 

deepest of this lore. Often while the younger 
| ones slept, did she listen delighted to the le- 
| gends of other days, and bow herself to the 
spirit of that blessed Book, which speaks of a 
_clime where there is no sterility, or tempest, 


| 
| or tear. When the father, accompanied by the 
| son, older than herself, was abroad in the du- 
| ties of his vocation, among the miserable in- 
| habitants of the squalid cabins, Ulrica sat at 
the feet of her mother, sole auditor, surrender- 
ing to her, her whole heart. But what she 
learned was treasured for the little brother and 
sister. Every lesson was carefully pondered, 
and broken into fragments, for their weaker 
comprehension. She dealt out to them, daily 


| 
| 


en. She poured it out warily, like water in the 
wilderness, bidding them ‘‘drink and live.” 

It was the spring of 1733, that the poor 
Greenlanders were visited by a wasting epidem- 
ic. The small pox broke out among them, 
with a fury which none could withstand. Eg- 
ede assuming the benevolent office of physi- 
cian, was continually among them. He gave 
_ medicines to the infected, and night and day, 
_besought the dying to look unto the ‘“‘Lamb of 
| God who taketh away the sin of the world.””— 
| Dwelling after dwelling was left empty and 
| desolate, and the population always thin, in 
| that sterile clime, melted away, as snow be- 
| fore the vernal sun. Orphans fled to their pas- 
\tor for shelier, and the sick to be nursed and 
‘healed. Every part of his house was a hospi- 
| tal, where the sufferers lay thickly, side > 
| side. Some, who had been his open enemies, 
_ and coarsely reviled his counsels, were there, 
| in frightful agonies, so bloated and disfigured 
| as scarcely to retain a vestige of humanity.— 
| One of them, when recovering, came to him, 
_ with a penitent and broken spirit, confessing 


appeared over the icy wastes, glorious, as if | the worth of that religion which could enable 


new-created, and in a few moments sank again 


beneath the horizon, the missionary and his | 


wife sometimes climbed the high rocks, to 
meet the herald beams, and to welcome their 
first, brief visit. Ulrica, following in their 
footsteps, with the children, earnestly incited 
them to love and revere the Great Being, who 
called forth that wondrous orb with a word, and 
sent him on errands of mercy to the earth, and 
to the children of men. And when the light 
of a summer whose sun never set, was around 
them, and the few juniper and birch-trees 
gleamed out into sudden foliage, and the rein- 
deer browsed among the mosses, and the long 


| him thus to bless his persecutors. 

| Through this fearful calamity, which lasted 
for many months, the wife of Egede, with her 
| children, patiently and kindly tended the sick, 
_ who thronged their habitation. But when the 
Judgment was withdrawn, and health revisited 
| the invalids, and among the diminished num- 
_ ber of survivors, were indications of that reli- 
| gious sensibility which more than repaid all her 
| toils, she herself became the victim of sudden 
| decline. ‘‘Death has come for me,’’ she said 
_to her her husband. ‘‘In the cold cup which 
| he presses to my lips, there is no bitterness, 
| save that I must leave you, while your desires 


portions of knowledge, as the bread from heav- - 


| 
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THE ELDEST 


DAUGHTER. 


for the conversion of our people are unaccom- 
To Ulrica, her constant nurse, tire- 
ess both night and day, she committed the 
younger children, towards whom she had so 
long evinced a sweet combinaiion of sisterly 
and maternal care. She heard these little ones 
wailing around her bed, and comforted them 
with the hope, wherewith she was herself com- 
forted of God. She dictated messages of holy 
love, to her eldest son, who pursuing his theo- 
logical studies in Denmark, she must no more 
embrace on earth. And so, in that lone Green- 
land hut, she met the last enemy, and with the 


gasp and struggle, mingled a hymn of victory | 


and praise. 

Around her grave, there stood only the lone 
missionary and his three children. He was 
borne down and bewildered by this terrible 
visitation. In all his forms of adversity, and 
they had been many, it did not appear to have 
entered his imagination, that the beautiful be- 
ing, so much younger than himself, so firm in 
health, so fresh in spirit, who from early youth 
had been to him, as another soul of strength 
and hope, should be taken, and he left alone. 
Then it was, that Ulrica realized, that her sa- 
cred charge comprised not only the mother- 
less children, but the sorrowing parent. Ask- 


ing strength from above, to tread in the foot- | 


steps of her sainted mother, she came forward, 
and gave her arm firmly to the bereaved man, 
who, like a reed shaken by the blast, wavered 
to and fro, on the verge of the yawning, un- 
covered grave, where lay the lifeless form of 
his idolized companion. It was most touch- 
ing to see the fragile nature of a beautiful 
young girl, gird itself both to shelter the blos- 
som and to prop the tree which the lightning 
had scathed. 

Suppressing her own grief, she taxed ev- 
ery energy to soothe and comfort her father. 
Strongly resembling her mother, in person, 
she had the same clear, blue eye, the same 
profuse flaxen hair, the same mild, yet resolv- 
ed cast of features. So much like hers, also, 


were the sweet, inspiring tones of her voice, | 


that the poor bereaved sometimes started from 
his reverie, with a wild hope, that sank but in 
deeper dejection. Hourly, it was her study to 
minister to his comfort. Carefully did she 


provide his raiment, and when he went forth, | 


so wrap his furs about him, as to defend him 
from the cold, for he seemed less assiduous 
than formerly to guard his own health and life. 


She spread his humble board as her mother | 


had been accustomed to spread it ; but often, 
when she urged him to take refreshment, he 
was as one who heard not, and bowed himself 
down to pray. Then she knelt softly by his 
side, and her supplications ascended with those 
of the deeply-stricken soul. He would sit for 
hours, in silence, with his head resting upon 
his bosom, or during their long, long evening, 
gaze motionless on the seat, which his best be- 
loved had so long occupied. Amazed at the 
weight, and endurance of his grief, the young- 
er children, who often strove to wait on and 


| from her eyes, while thus devoting herself to 


cheer him, as they had seen their mother do, 
sobbed forth their sorrows, as if they anew 
bade her farewell. But Ulrica never faulter- 
ed, was never discouraged, though her heart 
was pierced at his despair. 

One morning, her voice sounded in his ear, 
like that of an angel : ‘‘Dear father! dear 
father ! your son is here !”—And the next mo- 
ment, the young missionary, Paui Egede, rush- 

_ed into his arms. He had returned from Eu- 
rope, his education completed, to share in the 
labors of his father. Scarcely had he embrac- 
ed his sisters, ere the bereaved parent said :— 
“Come forth, my son, and see the grave of 
your mother. Let me hear you pray there.” 
|The re-union with his first born, and the ten- 
der assiduities of Ulrica, aided by the blessing 
of heaven, began to lift up his broken spirit. 
He employed himself in his parochial duties, 
particularly in translating into the rude dia- 
lect of Greenland, simple treatises, and cate- 
_chisms, which he circulated as widely as pos- 
sible among his people. He accepted with 
kindness the attentions of his children, and 
spoke tenderly to them ; but it was evident that 
he looked for consolation only towards heaven, 
and to the hope of meeting his kindred spirit, 
where they could be sundered no more. 
Three years of his mournful widowhood had 
past, when a request came from the king of 
Denmark, that he would no longer exile him- 
self, but return, and accept a professorship 
in anewly founded seminary for orphan stu- 
dents. 
Infirm health admonished him that he could 
not much longer hope to resist the severity of 
a Greenland climate, and bidding an affection- 
ate adieu to the people, among whom he had 
so painfully labored, and entrusting them to 
the care of his eldest son, Paul, he committed 
himself, with his three remaining children, to 
the tossing of the northern deep. What joy- 
_ous wonder filled their young hearts, at the 


| prospect of a country where was no long night, 


where the grain would have time to ripen, ere 
the frosts came, and where they might be able 
to live on the surface of the earth, the whole 
year. 

A return to the blessings of civilization, the 
warm welcome of friends, and the rekindling 
of early, healthful associations, renewed the 
spirit of Egede, and gave him vigor for the 
duties that devolved upqp him. Ulrica was in 
his path, as an ever-gliding sunbeam, while 
the pleasures of intellectual society, with the 
heightened advantages for educating her broth- 
er and sister, filled her heart with delighted 
gratitude, and added new radiance to her ex- 
ceeding beauty. Her early history and pecul- 
iar virtues, excited the interest of all around, 
while the loveliness of her person and manners 
won many admirers. Yet she steadfastly re- 
| sisted every allurement to quit her father, sen- 
| sible that his enfeebled constitution required 
| those attentions which she best knew how to 
| bestow ; and the holy light which beamed 
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IZ FILIAL LOVE. 


him, and to his children, revealed the exquis- 
ite happiness of disinterested virtue. 

But it was not long ere Egede was convinc- 
ed that the approaching infimities of age de- 
manded repose. He, therefore, retired toa 
lovely cottage in the island of Falster, separa- 
ted from Zealand by only a narrow channel of 
the sea. There, amid the rural scenery which 
he loved, and in the faithful discharge of every 
remaining duty of benevolence and piety, he 
calmly awaited the summons to another life. 
Ulrica read to him that sacred Book which was 
his solace, for his failing sight was no longer 
equal to this office ; and no voice entered his 
ear so readily, and so much like a song-bird, 
as her own. With the help of her brother and 
sister, she cultivated a small garden, and it 
was touching to see them, in a dewy summer’s 
morn, bearing his arm chair out among his fa- 
vorite plants, and aiding his tottering steps to 


a seat aineng them. ‘There, dignified and | 


peaceful, like the patriarch beneath the oaks 
of Mamre, he communed with the works of 
God, or gave lessons of wisdom to his descen- 
dants. very new shoot, each tendril that 
during ihe night had thrust further onward its 
little, clasping hand, were to him as living 
friends. The freshness of a perpetually re- 
newed creation, seemed to enter into his aged 
heart, and preserve there somewhat of the lin- 
gering spirit of youth, while the clay tended 
d.wnward towards the dust. When neither 
his staff, nor the arm of his children could 
longer support his drooping form, and he went 
no more forth, amid the works of nature, Ulri- 
ca brought her fairest flowers to his pillow, 
and duly dressed the vase on the table by his 
bed side, and his dim eyes blessed her. Thith- 
er, with slow and downy footstep, death stole, 
and Ulrica, overcoming the emotion that swept 
over her, like deep billows, girded herself to 
sing the hymn with which he had been wont 
to console the dying, and when his parting 
smile beamed forth, and the white lips, for 
the last time, murmured ‘‘peace,’’ she pressed 
her trembling hand on his closing eyes, sooth- 
ed the wild burst of grief of the wailing chil- 
dren, and kneeling down, in her orphan bitter- 
ness, commended them to that pitying Father, 
who nover dias. 

It was affecting to see her forgetting her own 
sorrow, when others were to be cheered or 
cared for, and attending with a clear mind to 
every duty, ho vever minute ; but when there 
was no longer anv thing for her to do, and her 


brother and sister had retired to their apart- | 
| Often when thou did’st watch my sleep, 
| 


ments, she leaned her beautiful head on the 


corpse of the old man, and wept as if the very | 


fountains of her soul was broken up. She 
made the spot of his lowly slumber pleasant 
with summer foliage, and with the hardy ever- 
green. She planted the grassy mound with the 
enduring chamomile, which rises sweeter from 
the pressing foot or hand, and the aromatic 
thyme, which allures the singing bee. There, 
at the close of day, she went often with her 
brother and sister, enforcing the precepts of 


| that piety, which had led their beloved father 
| through many trials, to rest with his dear Re- 
deemer. 
Once, as she returned from her mournful, 
yet sweet visit to the grave, she was met by 
Albert, the young, dark-eyed clergyman ofa 
neighboring village, who drew her arm within 
his own. It would seem that his low, musical 
} voice, alluded to a theme not unfamilar to her 
ear. 
| ‘‘Ulrica, why should you impose a longer 
| probation on my faithful love ? He, to whom 
you have been as an angel, is now with the 
| spirits of just men made perfect. Dearest, let 
my home henceforth be yours, and this brother 
and sister mine !”’ 

The trembling lustre of her full, blue eyes, 
met those of Albert in tenderness and trust.— 
| His pleasant and secluded parsonage gained a 
treasure beyond tried gold ; for she, who as a 
| daughter and sister, had so long been a model 
| of disinterested goodness and piety, could not 
| fail to sustain with dignity and beauty the hal- 
lowed relations of a wife and mother. 


Original. 


FILIAL LOVE. 


BY MRS. E. M. SHELDON. 


I. 


Father! thou’st been the stay and guide 
Of my defencelezs years, 
And often hast thou knelt beside 
My midnight conch in tears, 
And prayed that my young giddy heart 
Might choose Religion’s better part. 
Think’st thou I have forgot thy prayers— 
Thy tenderness and love ? 
That afier all thy kindly care, 
I can ungrateful prove ? 
My heart in /ongwage cannot dress 
Its deep devoted tenderness. 


It. 
My Mother! O! how strangely sweet 
Thy name is to my heart ; 
My sluggish pulses quicker beat, 
As Ion memory’s chart 
Look o’er with pleasure by-gone days, 
And ali my Mother’s fondness trace. 


| Thy prayer for me ascended ; 


| And thy pure counsels sinking deep, 
|| My soul from guilt defended— 


! Whate’er I am or hope to be, 
_T owe dear Mother, unto thee! 
III. 
My Parents ! time doth write more deep 


The teachings ye have given, 
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Nor will the dear remembrance sleep 
Till earth is lost in heaven, 

And e’en eternity will prove 

How greata gift, my Parents love! 


- 


Original. 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH 
OF A RESPECTED FRIEND. | 

| 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Life’s wheels have heavier mov’d since thou art i 


gone ,— 

Its paths seem dreary, and its prospects old, 
And all its pleasures, as a tale twice told, ) 
Since thou hast fled away, dear shepherd of the 
fold. | 
Methinks, I see thee, in some blessed star, | 
First of the gentle train that wakeneth even, | 
Oh, speak once more,—smile on me from afar, | 
And whisper of thy cloudless home, in heaven. | 


Come to my soul in visions,—let me trace 
Some glimpses of the scenery of the skies, f 

Unfold some vestige of that glorious place | 
To which the saints of the Redeemer rise ;— 


Yes, keep thy hold upon my spirit still, \ 


Original. 
THE AURORA BOREALIS, \ 


A’ BEHELD ON THE EVENING OF NOVEMBER 16, 1941. 


BY MRS, M. L. GARDINER. 


O, could my muse amid her flight, 
But dip her pencil in the sky; 

Then would I paint in colors bright, 
A gorgeous scene of imagery; 


Paint glittering circles as they beamed, 
From winged clouds as black as night; 
Thro’ which no star-light faintly gleamed, 
No moon’s pale rays of trembling light. 


On high a brilliant arch arose, 
Iilumin’d with a roseate glow; 

While rainbows sparkled as they froze, 
Emerging from their beds of snow. 


Up thro’ the misty air the spires, 
Like erimson needles flashed on high; 
Like pyramids of blazing fires, 
Gleaming athwart the troubled sky. 


The airy phantoms danced in view, 
Like flaming armies robed in light; 

Then quick the dazzling cohorts flew, 
And ope’d new squadrons on the sight. 


Borne on a cloud of thousand lights, 
The God of storms in grandeur rode; 

Marshalled his hosts of frosty knights, 
As up the azure depths they strode. 

The electric troops with sparkling crest, 
On fiery steeds majestic came; 

While all in blazing armor drest, 
Battled amid the lightning’s flame. 


The air seemed rife with aerial forms, 
Holding their mystic revelry; 

Their gala was the strife of storms,— 
The roaring seas their minstrelsy. 


The frost king in his chariot bright, 
Moved quickly ’round th’ electric pole; 
Then dashing up the dizzy height, 
One brilliant flash illumed the whole! 


The massy columns fled away, 
Floating upon th’ etherial tide; 
Like beacons, lest the spirits stray, 
And wander from their unknown guide. 


Quick, up the zenith fleecy waves 
Of lucid light cast their bright ray; 
Trembled a moment, o’er their graves, 
Then flashing, changing—died away! 
What mind conceive, what tongue can tell, 
From whence, and where these mystic fires? 
Within what cavern vast, they dwell, 
Shooting on high their numerous spires ! 


What hidden charm invests the pole? 
The needle by its magic power, 
’Mid furious storms feels its control, 

Nor wavers for a single hour. 


Thus may the Almighty by his grace, 
Sweetly attract the wandering soul; 
That man, secure in his embrace, 
May rest when earth’s foundation’s roll ! 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


From the Italian of Vincent Bourns. 


BY CHARLES LAMB. 


| The frugal snail with foreqast of repose, 
_ Carries his house with him where’er he goes ; 


Peeps out—and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicil amain. 
Touch but a tip of him, a horn, ’tis well— 


' He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 


He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day, 
Himself he boards and lodges ; both invites, 


_ And feasts himself; sleeps with himself o’ nights, 
_He spares the upholster trouble to procure 


Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 


| And his sole riches. Wheresoe’er he roam— 
- Knock when you will, he’s sure to be at home. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, ETC. 


Discovery of a lost Portrait of Dante.—In 
the Knickerbocker for October we find a com- 
munication from Washington Irving upon the 


Vy. In a short time he met with evidence of 
the existence of the fresco. From under the 
coat of whitewash the head of an angel gradu- 
ally made its appearance, and was pronounced 
to be by the pencil of Giotto. 

The enterprise was now prosecuted with in- 


SCIENCE AND ARTS. | injury. He set to work patiently and cautious- 
| 


discovery of a lost portrait of the poet DANTE. 
The discovery was made by our countryman, 
Mr. R. H. Wilde, of Georgia, while in Tusca- 
ny. It had previously been mentioned to Mr. 
Wilde that ‘‘there once and probably stil) ex- 


and palace of the republic, an authentic por- 


creased ardor. Several months were expend- 
ed on the task, and three sides of the chapel 
wall were uncovered ; they were all painted in 
fresco by Giotto, with the history of the Mag- 


and her beatification. The figures, however, 
_ were all those of saints and angels: no histori- 


| 
| 

isted in the Bargello, anciently both the prison | dalen, exhibiting her conversion, her penance, 
| 


trait of Dante,’’ and while searching for some 


of the particulars respecting the poet, to which | 


he was led by the contradictory accounts of | 
many incidents of his life, ‘‘ he revolved in 


his mind the possibility that this precious relic | 


might remain undestroyed under its coat of | 


white-wash, and might be restored to the 
world.’” We cannot do better than to give an 
extract from the article itself. 


‘For a moment he felt an impulse to under- | 
take the enterprise ; but feared that, in a for- | 


eigner from a new world, any part of which is — 
unrepresented at the Tuscan court, it might 
appear like an intrusion. He soon however 
found a zealous coadjutor. This was one Gio- 


vanni Aubrey Bezzi, a Piedmontese exile, who | 


had long been a resident in England, and was 


familiar with its language an‘ literature. He | 


was now on a visit to Florence, which liberal 
and hospitable city is always open to men of 


merit, who for political reasons have been ex- | 


cal portraits had yet been discovered, and 
doubts began to be entertained whether there 


_wereany. Still the recovery of an indisputable 


_work of Giotto’s was considered an ample re- 
ward for any toil ; and the Ministers of the 
| Grand Duke, acting under his directions, as- 
sumed on his behalf the past charges and fu- 


| 


| ture management of the enterprise. 


At length, on the uncovering of the fourth 
_ wall, the undertaking was crowned with com- 

plete success. A number of historical figures 
_ were brought to light, and among them the un- 
doubted likeness of Dante. He was represent- 
ed in full length, in the garb of the time, with 
a book under his arm, designed most probably 
to represent the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ for the ‘ Come- 
dia’ was not yet composed, and to all appear- 
ance from thirty to thirty-five years of age. 
The face was in profile, and in excellent pre- 
servation, excepting that at some former peri- 


cluded from other parts of Italy. Signor Bez- od a nail had unfortunately been driven into the 
zi partook deeply of the enthusiasm of his | eye. The outline of the eyelid was perfect, so ’ 
countrymen forthe memory of Dante, and sym- | that the injury could easily be remedied. The f 
pathised with Mr. Wilde in his eagerness to re- countenance was extremely handsome, yet 
trieve if possible the lost portrait. They had bore a strong resemblance to the portraits of ‘ 
several consuliationsas to the meansto beadopt-_ the poet taken later in life. 
ed to effect their purpose, without incurring | It is not easy to appreciate the delight of Mr. 
the charge of undue officiousness. To lessen Wilde and his coadjutors at this triumphant re- é 
any objections that might occur, they resolved _ sult of their researches ; nor the sensation pro- ’ 
to ask for nothing but permission to search for duced, not merely in Florence but throughout . 
the fresco painting at their own expense ; and_ Italy, by this discovery of a veritable portrait ( 
should any remains of it be found, then to pro- of Dante, in the prime of his days. It wes t 
pose to the nobility and gentry of Florence an some such sensation as would be produced in t 
assuciation for completing the undertaking, England by the sudden discovery of a perfectly s 
and effectually recovering the lost portrait. _ well authenticated likeness of Shakspeare ; € 
For the same reason the formal memorial witha difference in intensity proportioned to c 
addressed fo the Grand Duke was drawn up in , the superior sensitiveness of the Italians. 
the name of Florentines; among whom were The recovery of this portrait of the ‘ divine I 
the celebrated Bartolini, now President of the poet,’ has occasioned fresh inquiry into the c 
School of Sculpture in the Imperial and Royal | origin of the masks said to have been made h 
Academy, Signor Paolo Ferroni, of the noble from a cast of his face taken after death. One I 
family of that name, who has exhibited consid- | of these masks, in the possession of the Mar- r 
erable talent for painting, and Signor Gaspari- | quess of Torrigiani, has been pronounced as a 
ni, also an artist. The petition was urged and _ certainly the original. Several artists of high . 
supported with indefatigable zeal by Signor talent have concurred in this opinion ; among t' 
Bezzi ; and being warmly countenanced by these may be named Jesi, the first engraver in c 
Count Nerli and other functionaries, met with Florence ; Seymour Kirkup, Esq., a painter \ 
more prompt success than had been anticipat- and antiquary ; and our own countryman Pow- a 
ed. Signor Marini, a skilful artist, who had | ers, whose genius, by the way, is very highly p 
succeeded in similar operations, was now em- | the Italians.”” 
loyed to remove the white-wash by a process | Electro Magnetic Locomotive.-—A French e 
of his own, by which any fresco painting that | paper states that Mr. Lewis Gabriel Stoehner, 


might exist beneath would be protected from ' of Leipzig, has constructed an Electro Magnet- 
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ic Locomotive of several horse power, capa- 
ble of drawing three cars full of passengers. 
Its cost is only $1000, whereas that of a com- 
mon steam locomotive is about $7,500. The 
cost of the propelling supply is only 60 
cents per day. It was purchased by the 
German Diet, and satisfactory experiments 
have been made with it on the railroad between 
Leipzig and Dresden. 

Mineral Spring.—A well was dug up at 
Baliston Spa, near the creek, during the last 
spring or winter, and after digging some 30 or 
40 feet through the hard aggregate of clay, 
grave!, pebbles and boulders, the man in the 
well struck his bar down while digging, and it 
nearly slipped from his hand, striking through 
into a softer material. The bottom of the well 
is described as then swelling up and bursting, 
with a torrent of water following, so that it 
was with difficulty the man escaped from the 
pit. A stream sufficient to drive a mill conti- 
nued to flow from the well from that time un- 
til the period of my visitin June. The water 
was slightly acidulous, and seemed to be a 
mixture of the mineral water of this vicinity 


with fresh unimpregnated water. 
Mather’s Geological Report, Feb. 1€41. 


Medical Discovery.—A Mr. Joseph Bowen, 
post master, of Upper Canada suggests that 


“the effect of foul air in wells, pits, &. may | 


be obviated bydashing down a quantity of cold 
water,’? and says he ‘“‘ knew an instance in 
which two men were almost instantly restored, 
while lying insensibly in the bottom of a well, 


by a woman throwing down a bucket of water | 


upon them.’’ This will readily be accounted 
for not only by ‘‘ the water displacing the foul 
air;’’ but the falling water carries down with it 
a portion of atmospheric air, and gives out a 

art of that which it naturally holds in small 
Pubbles. And more than all when thus divid- 


ed it readily absorbs the carbonic acid gas | 


while passing through it, leaving the air pure. 
And at the same time the cold dash has a ten- 
dency to excite the respiratory muscles, so 
that the act of copiously sprinkling a person 
thus exposed would be almost certain to re- 
store suspended animation, and give time to 
extricate him without incurring that eminent 
danger usually attendant upon such instances. 
Splendid Meteor.—On Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 10, 1841, at two minutes before eight 
o’clock, a splendid meteoric fire-ball was seen 
by several persons in this city, (New Haven.) 
It was superior in brilliancy to the planet Ve- 
nus, and as it sailed across the sky, resembled 
a glowing mass of burning metal. To one ob- 


server it seemed to show a distinct nucleus, | 
The time | 


three or four minutes in diameter. 
of its flight was between two and three seconds. 
When first noticed it was near the pleiades and 
almost half a degree below; it moved in a 

th nearly parallel to the horizon, somewhat 
inclining downwards, and suddenly disappear- 
ed between the stars beta and theta ceti. Dur- 
ing its whole track it threw out brilliant scintil- 
lations, of a beautiful blue color slightly tinged 


with red. Most of this train of sparks expired 
in a few seconds-; but a portion about ten de- 
grees long, near the head of the Whale, remain- 
ed visible, with but little change of place, for 
a time not less than two and a half minutes, 
carefully noted. No explosion was heard by 
any of the observers. N. H. Pal.) 
New Bishoprick in Jerusalem.—We learn 
from an English paper that a negotiation has 
been made with the Prussian Government to 
_ consecrate a protestant bishop for Jerusalem. 
‘** His majesty the king has come forward in a 
munificent way to co-operate with British 
Christians who feel an interest in the progress 
of Christianity amongst the encient people of 
God.” Dr. McCaul a distinguished Hebrew 
scholar was designated for the sacred office, 
but upon its being offered to him he declined 
on the plea that a Jew should fill the Episcopa- 
cy. It was then offered to the Rev. Mr. Alex- 
ander, the Hebrew Professor of King’s College, 
and accepted. It was accordingly conferred 
upon him, and he was soon expected to pro- 
ceed to his high and responsible duties. Mr. 
Alexander is a man of piety and talents and 
will doubtless well fill his elevated station. 
Metalic Relief Engraving.—Take a tablet 
of plaster of Paris, and, having heated it, apply 
_wax for absorption to all the faces, save that 
on which you intend your drawing to be, and 
_to that one apply your drawing, executed with 
lithographic ink, on lithographic transfer paper. 
Let the side of the tablet on which is the trans- 
ferred drawing, be now dipped in weak acid 
and water, and then permitted to absorb a so- 
_Jution of sulphate of copper. By electro-metal- 
_lurgy a deposition of copper can be made on 
all parts stained with the sulphate. Ere this 
_ coating be too thick, let the tablet be removed 
from the vessel in which this last operation has 
been carried on, washed carefully, dried, and 
a mixture of isinglass and gin be poured on it; 
its redundancy be gently blotted off with blot- 
ting-paper {ill the surface be level (i.e. the 
copper lines and isinglass cement be of the 
same height:) again, let the deposition take 
_ place, and again its succeeding operation; af- 
ter which let common black lead be rubbed 
_ over the whole surface ; and the deposition be- 


| ing renewed, a copper mould, from which a 


| type metal block may be subsequently cast, is 
| now formed.—Another method —Draw witha 
| pen dipped in warm isinglass colored cement, 
and when your drawing is dry, for an instant 
expose it to steam, and then coat it with leaf 
gold. Proceed by electro-metallurgy, as in 


last method, and no cast is necessary. 
Atheneum. 


The Munich Gazette publishes a note from 
_ Professor Gruithuisen, announcing that he had 
ascertained the exact time in which the sun 
| makes its rotation upon its own axis. He 
_ finds that the sideral rotation is made in twenty- 
| five days fourteen hours, fifty-four minutes and 
| five seconds; and its synodic rotation in twenty- 
| seven days, thirteen hours, seventeen minutes, 
| and nineteen seconds. (Presbyterian. 
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EDITORS 


THE NEW YEAR—OURSELVES, &c. | 


Again, kind friends, has another year sped by, | 
mingling itself with those that have preceded it. | 
The car of time still rushes on, and as it recedes | 
in the distance, objects, once beaming before us, | 
grow fainter and fainter till lost in the shadowy | 
past. The rapid flight of months and years, | 
compared with their often apparent slowness of | 
approach while yet in the future, reminds us of | 
the expression of the bard: 


“* Time, in advance, behind him hides his wings, 
And seems to creep decrepid with his age : 
Behold him when passed by ; what then is seen 
But his broad pinions swifter than the wind ?”’ 


Another year has commenced, to be attended 
by all its variety of bustle and quietude, of plea- | 
sure and anxiety, sorrow and joy. But let it 
come; and let us enjoy its blessings and battle 
valiantly against its ills. What though the more 
beautiful and milder seasons are past? What 
though ‘‘ ’7'is done” and, 


“Dread Winter spreads his latest gloom, 
And reigns tremendous o’er the conquered year!”’ 


have we not yet endearments which fade not with 
the withered leaf—which remain lovelier and, like | 
the evergreen, look fresher in contrast with the | 
surrounding desolation? As the attachments of 
friends are strengthened by the encroachments of 
some common enemy, so we now prize more high- 
ly our remaining sources of bliss. 

Leaving out for the present the glitter of the 
evening party, the splendor of the soire, the many 
haunts of amusement, and even the resorts of in- 
tellectual pleasures, there is one spot always 


bright and genial, be the weather never more in- 
clement: The frosty winds may pierce, the hail | 
rattle, the snows descend, still they diminish not | 
the enjoyment of the social fireside circle. Here | 
can we sit while the anthracite glows through the | 
grates, and smile at the tumult of the invading 
storm, or listen to the wind as the ringing hail 
beats time to the wild and varying iones of its 
minstrelsy. Here too can the amateur of learn- 
ing pore over the pages of literature, and treasure 
up their gems. 

Above all other places we would not that our 
sheet should be forgotten at the fireside. And 
now indulgent readers, since we have obtruded 
our individual selves before you, permit us a fur- 
ther liberty—to shift the conversation awhile and 
turn egotists. 

In the first place we trust the ladies will not 
deny us a hearing. 

The proposition made last month for introduc- 
ing a ladies’ department, we are gratified to learn, , 
has been well received. In order to make wat | 
magazine all that could be desired, it seemed ad- 
visable to devote more space to the interest of our 
female patrons. Their sphere of life renders 


some things of more universal interest to them 
than others; and though we believe the remain- 
der of our columns will not be unattractive to the 


fairer sex, yet it seemed preferable to arrange 
and group together subjects in accordance with | 


TABLE. 


their feelings and wants: Such subjects will be 
clustered here. For example, here will be found 
Female Biography, atthe mention of which, what 
daughter of America does not find her pulse beat 
more freely ; Sketches of Society, which, as she 
moves the enchantress there, she must delight to 


|| investigate ; Poetry, that awakener of pleasing 


and exalted emotions in the heart of her whose 
imagination is quick and glowing, and whose sen- 
sibilities are so finely strung and susceptible of 
impressions. And what female so blindly proud 
as to turn from the mild admonitions and wise 
teachings—the lessons of love and fidelity appro- 
priate to the mother, the daughter, the wife or 
the sister—that may be inculcated here. 

One point, however, needs explanation. The 
introduction of Tales has been by some slightly 
objected to. We grant that we do not feel sur- 
prised at this. We have ever viewed with dis- 
approbation the practice of periodicals in whelm- 
ing the country with a continually flowing tide of 
fiction and romance ; and although we do not ob- 
ject to occasional fictitious writings, believing 
them often, if rightly conducted, beneficial, and 
that some principles and truths can in no way be 
so well enforced as by a Well managed tale, yet 
at the start, we yielded to our suspicions and 
omitted them entirely in our first volume. We 
found, however, we were winnowing away some 
wheat with the chaff. Hence upon reconsidera- 
tion we concluded to select from this department of 
literature, such portions as were unexceptionable. 
We would present to our patrons the gold with- 
out the dross, the cordial without its impurities, 
the balm without the bane. Regarding the un- 
due and indiscriminate promulgation of tales as 
one of the greatest evils that could be brought 
upon the literary community, we trust it will be 
a guarantee for the jealousy with which our co- 
lumns will be guarded against their excess, and 
the vigilance with which their character and ten- 
dency will be scrutinized. 


CONTRIBUTORS, 


It affords us the highest satisfaction to inform our readers 
that we are gradually enlisting the best talent of the country 
in our behalf. Some of our correspondents have been instru- 
mental in drawing forth effusions from their friends, for which 
they have our grateful acknowledgements. Wili others do 
likewise? And here we would invite writers who take an 
interest in our work to send us an occasional article. Their 
effusions will be none the less welcome from being voluntary. 

Among our contributors, from whom we have received or 
expect communications, the following may be mentioned: 

E. Emmons, M. Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 

Amos Dean, Esq. Mrs. E. Maria Sheldon. 

Saurin E. Lane, 4. Mrs. E. C, Embury. 

Geo. Van Sandvord, a.m. Miss A. D. Woodbridge. 

Joel Munsell, Esq. Mrs. M. L. Gardiner. 

Prof. Eaton, of Union Uni- Mrs. C. A. Jewett. 

versity, Tenn. Miss C. M. Sedgewick. 

Prof. C. Smith, do, Mrs. E. C. Stedman. 

Wn. B. Cranston. Rey. J. F. Pingry. 

Joseph H. Butler. Hooper C. Von Voerst. 

Joseph McCreery, Jun. Dr. Nott, of Union College. 

Horace B. Webster, Esq. Wm. H. Burleigh. 

Alfred B. Street, Esq. &c, &e. &e. 

With such writers the character of our work will be es- 
tablished on a basis broad and elevated, 


i? Several communications, received too late for this No. 
will be attended to next month. 
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